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What Can the Office of Education Do 


For a Superintendent ? 


By Walter S. Deffenbaugh 


Chief, Division of American School Systems, Office of Education 


YHAT services can the Office of 
' Education furnish a school execu- 
tive? 


Many superintendents will be asking 
this question in February when the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association meets in Wash- 
ington. Some may not remember that 
the Federal Office of Education was 
created at the solicitation of the organi- 
zation of State and city school superin- 
tendents, which later became the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association. 

The Office of Education was created ‘‘to 
collect such statistics and facts as shall 
show the condition and progress of educa- 
tion in the several States and Territories, 
and to diffuse such information respecting 
the organization and management of 
schools and methods of teaching as shall 
aid the people of the United States in the 
establishment and maintenance of effi- 
cient school systems and otherwise pro- 
mote the cause of education throughout 
the country.”’ 


Policy of the Office 


The Office of Education has no admin- 
istrative functions. As organized it is 
engaged primarily in educational research 
without any attempt to promote any par- 
ticular plans of administering or financing 
schools or any particular method of super- 
vision and instruction. It does, however, 
promote the cause of education by col- 
lecting and compiling reliable information 
regarding various aspects of State and 
local school systems and regarding move- 
ments and trends in all types of schools for 
the use of State, city, county, and other 
school administrators, teachers, civic and 
other organizations interested in educa- 
tion, educational committees of State 
legislatures, and the public in general. 

The Office of Education serves school 
systems by means of its publications, by 
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replying to thousands of letters requesting 
information or advice, by means of sur- 
veys, consultative service, addresses, and 
conferences. 

The chief means of furnishing informa- 
tion to school executives and others is 
through the publications of the office. 
Each year it publishes about 40 or 50 bul- 
letins, and in addition many pamphlets, 
leaflets, and circulars. At present there are 
more than 1,100 bulletins, pamphlets, and 
leaflets that may be had from the Super- 
intendent of Documents at a nominal 
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cost. Free and sale distribution of pub- 
lications by the office exceeds 1,100,000 
copies annually. 

The commissioner’s biennial survey of 
education is a summary and source book 
of movements in school legislation, in 
administration and finance, in elemen- 
tary, secondary and higher education, and 
in special forms of education. It also con- 
tains statistics of State and city school 
systems, public and private high schools, 
and institutions of collegiate grade. 


Publications Important to Executives 


Among the more than 1,100 bulletins, 
pamphlets, and leaflets now available the 
following are a few of those that may be 
mentioned as of special interest to school 
executives: 


Leaflet No. 2: The Organization and 
Function of Research Bureaus in City 
School Systems. 

Bulletin 1930, No. 35: School Adminis- 
tration in State Educational Survey 
Reports. 

ulletin 1930, No. 7: Special Schools 
and Classes in Cities of 10,000 Population 
and More in the United States. 

Bulletin 1931, No. 20: Chapter I, School 
Administration and Finance, 

Bulletin 1931, No. 20: Chapter XXIII, 
Review of Educational Legislation. 

Bulletin 1930, No. 21: Rural School- 
houses, Schoo! Grounds, and Their Equip- 
ment. 

Bulletin 1931, No. 4: Current Practices in 
the Construction of State Courses of Study. 

Pamphlet No. 9: Procedures in Super- 
vision. 

Pamphlet No. 19: Per Capita Costs in 
City Schools. 

CHOOL Lire, a monthly magazine pub- 
lished by the office, contains articles 
describing movements in practically every 
field of education. 

Upon request, a complete list of the pub- 
lications of the office is sent free of charge. 

One of the many services rendered by 
the Office of Education is that of replying 
to letters from school executives and others 
requesting information on various phases 


of education. The following extracts 
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from letters illustrate types of letters re- 
ceived from school executives: 

1. ‘Please forward at earliest conveni- 
ence information for and against oppor- 
tunity schools maintained as a separate 
school in a school district. Have you any 
information relative to stigma on students 
having attended a school by that name?”’ 

2. “If you have any material showing 
the relation between the State department 
of education and county rural school 
supervisors in the different States of the 
Union, I shall appreciate it very much if 
you will send me a copy.” 

3. ‘‘There is a sentiment among some 
members of the State legislature that a 
tax be levied upon tobacco. Please give 
me all the information that you have in 
your office with reference to the levy of 
such taxes in the various States and the 
reserves to which the proceeds are appro- 
priated. Your immediate attention to 
this request will be appreciated.” 

4. ‘‘We have under consideration the 
erection of two new high schools, and the 
board of education is likely to put the 

roposition to vote some time this fall. 
f thought if you could furnish me some 
information as to what other communi- 
ties are doing in the erection of new school 
buildings it might help us in our campaign. 
Many people seem to think that because 
of the depression in business it is not a 
good time to put up a bonding proposition 
for schools.” 

5. ‘‘The question of standing commit- 
tees has arisen in our city. We have not 
had them; but the new organization of the 
board is contemplating replacing the 
committee of the whole with standing 
committees. Because this is so very 
important, I am bringing together many 
statements of people regarding this mat- 
ter. Any information which you can give 
me to help in this solution will be of 
much use.’ 

6. ‘“We have no evening high schools 
in this district. I should like to get all 
necessary information as to how to proceed 
to organize and conduct such a school. 
Are such schools supported by the pupils 
themselves? Is a part of the appropria- 
tion under the Smith-Hughes Act avail- 
able for this purpose?”’ 

7. ‘‘We are planning to ask the State 
legislature in its next meeting to consider 
a bill which will provide State aid for the 
public junior colleges. 1 shall appreciate 
it if you will direct me to sources of in- 
formation which will show the plans now 
in operation in other States to provide for 
some form of State aid.” 

8. “I am sending you specimen copies 
of forms used in keeping the child ac- 
counting records for this State. I am 
wondering whether you will have some one 
in your office go over these several forms 
and give us his criticism for each specific 


form.” 
Office Makes School Surveys 


For many years the Office of Education 
has been rendering service to State, city, 
and county school systems in the making 
of school surveys. These surveys are 
made of the entire school system or of 
some particular phase of it, such as school 
buildings, organization and administra- 
tion, and industrial and commercial edu- 
cation. In all, the office has conducted 
10 State and about 35 city and other local 
school surveys. According to reports, all 
of these surveys have resulted in the im- 
provement of school conditions in the 








States and local communities in which 
State and local surveys have been made. 

The following quotations from letters 
are representative of the reports received 
by the Commissioner of Education regard- 
ing results of surveys: ‘ 

1) Following the conclusion of the sur- 
vey and the acceptance of its report by 
the survey commission, the State super- 
intendent of education and his associates 
refashioned and rewrote the school laws 
of the State in a single bill which embodied 
many material and desirable changes. A 
number of different boards were discon- 
tinued and the responsibility and author- 
ity for a unified scheme of organization 
and work were centered in a State board 
of education and the properly related 
agencies. New emphasis was given to the 
function and scope of the State depart- 
ment of education and the machinery and 
personnel were strengthened and modern- 
ized. 

(2) On February 7 the school board 
took action upon the recommendations 
contained in the survey report. The reso- 
lutions adopted by our board conformed 
very closely with your recommendations. 

(3) We found the survey very helpful 
indeed. It was made the first year of my 
superintendency. The spirit of those who 
did the work was to make their report as 
constructive as possible. This they did 
and brought the new administration a 
working program at once. Any recom- 
mendation I made in the way of changes 
or new steps in our work had added weight 
when I could say that this particular thing 
was recommended in the survey. I donot 
see how a more helpful thing could have 
come about for me than having the survey. 
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The survey service of the office may be 
had only upon request of the duly consti- 
tuted State or local school authorities, but 
since the chief work of the specialist con- 
nected with the office is the making of 
research studies in the several fields of 
education, only comparatively few of the 
requests for surveys can be granted. 

Another form of service that may be 
had may be termed consultative, or ad- 
visory. If, for instance, a superintendent 
or a board of education is considering a 
certain problem, the service of one or more 
specialists may be had in an advisory 
capacity for a few days for expenses. 

Still another means of giving assistance 
in the solution of educational problems is 
through conferences called by the Com- 
missioner of Education at the request of 
duly constituted school authorities. For 
the past few years the office has been hold- 
ing regional conferences to consider some 
of the problems of rural school supervision 
and of homemaking. 

The wide variety of educational activi- 
ties which are under constant investiga- 
tion by Office of Education specialists can 
best be comprehended by referring to the 
list of staff members printed on the last 
page of this issue. These men and women 
who have the vital information on their 
special fields at their fingertips are always 
at the service of the school executives of 
the United States. 


Nation-wide School Finance 
Investigations Planned 


oO 


of Consultants of the National Sur- 
vey of Schoo] Finance will meet in Wash- 
ington to pass on the detailed program for 
this survey. At a meeting in September 
this board considered the preliminary out- 
line for research prepared by the survey 
staff and approved certain researches 
which are now under way. The plan 
to be considered in the February meet- 
ing not only gives the detailed analysis 
of the projected researches but also the 
proposals for utilizing various research 
agencies in the field, including specialists 
in the various institutions, graduate 
students, and directors of State depart- 


() N February 18, 19, and 20 the Board 


ments of research. 

The work of the survey staff on the 
appraisal of the organization of rural 
schools to promote effective expenditure 
of funds is getting well under way. This 
study was initiated by a conference of 
specialists held in New York City on 
December 18 and 19, which was attended 
by the following people: Edmund deS. 
Brunner, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City; Frank W. 
Cyr, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


versity, New York City; Howard Dawson, 
State Department of Education, Little 
Rock, Ark.; Fred Engelhardt, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn.; Fred 
R. Fairchild, Yale University, New Haven 
Conn.; John M. Foote, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Louisiana; Robert 
M. Haig, Columbia University, New York 
City; Arthur N. Holcombe, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass.; FE. 8. 
Lawler, Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C.; Harley L. Lutz, Princeton Uni- 
versity, Princeton, N. J.; Paul R. Mort, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; 
Fred Morrison, State tax commissioner, 
Raleigh, N. C.; L. John Nuttall, Uni- 
versity of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Alfred D. Simpson, State Education 
Department, Albany, N. Y.; and George 
D. Strayer, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

The plan for appraising the financial 
structure of State school systems is well 
along. It is hoped that from this will 
come an understanding of those elements 
which have caused a more rapid break- 
down in some schools than in others during 
the present emergency. 
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RECEIVES WASHINGTON SCHOOL OFFICIALS AND HiGH-ScHooL, CADET COLONELS 


The Capital’s Unique School System 


By Robert L. Haycock 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Washington, D. C. 


ANY differentiating factors make 
the public-school system of the 
District of Columbia unusual in 
its organization and operation. An out- 
standing factor is the legislative control of 
the public schools of the Capital City by 
the Federal Government. Framers of the 
Constitution, empowered the Congress 
“To exercise exclusive legislation in all 
cases whatsoever over such district.” 
With no local law-making or tax-levying 
assembly, and with no franchise for its 
residents, the District of Columbia is 
more a territory under Federal control 
than a municipality. 
maintenance, and legislative control, the 
public-school system of the District of 
Columbia, as compared with that of other 
cities, is an anomaly in American educa- 
tion. The capital does have a board of 


Thus, in its origin, 


education, vested with certain powers by 
organic school laws passed by the Con- 
gress. From time to time, however, 
important legislative provisions affecting 
the schools are carried as riders on annual 
appropriation acts. 
Board's Powers Limited 

General control of the Federal district 
has been consistently maintained by the 
National Government. The Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia and 
the justices of the municipal courts are 
appointed by the President of the United 
States. Members of the board of educa- 
tion are appointed by the Supreme Court 
of the District’ of Columbia. Annual 
appropriation of funds necessary for the 
maintenance of District of Columbia 
public schools is made by Congress. 

Peculiarities in the local school situation 
aremany. The board of education has no 
authority to raise funds by levies for the 


operation of its schools. The direction of 


the expenditure of school funds appro- 
priated by Congress is in the hands of the 
Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia. The school board does not direct the 
construction of new schools and does not 
supervise repairs and improvements in 
school buildings. This is done under the 
direction of the municipal architect, 
whose office is under the general super- 
vision of the engineer commissioner of the 
District of Columbia. The purchase of 
school sites is also in the hands of the 
commissioners. All books, supplies, and 
equipment used in the public schools are 
procured under a purchasing system 
directed by the general supply committee 
of the Federal Government. The same 
governmental agency which purchases 
office furniture for the Treasury Depart- 
ment also buys the classroom furniture for 
the public schools in the city of Washing- 
ton. Many supplies used in the schools of 
Washington are purchased on the basis of 
specifications and tests made by the Bu- 
reau of Standards. Ink, paper, and library 
paste are examples of such supplies. 

Every power vested in the board of 
education by act of Congress lends force 
and finality to the functioning of the 
board in the operation of the schools. 
Real teeth have been put into the enforce- 
ment of the child labor law, for instance, 
and the operation of the compulsory 
education law. as administered by the 
Department of School Attendance and 
Work Permits by virtue of their enact- 
ment by Congress. The law granting 
free textbooks to pupils gives authority 
to the board of education to place respon- 
sibility upon parents for the proper care 
of school books. 

Annual estimates prepared by the 
board of education must be approved by 


the commissioners and by the Federal 
Bureau of the Budget before being sent 
to Congress by the President of the 
United States along with the regular 
estimates of the Federal departments. 
Subcommittees on appropriations in the 
Senate and in the House of Representa- 
tives hold hearings at which members of 
the board of education and school officers 
are invited to be present to justify the 
school estimates. Finally, the appropria- 
tions for the schools and for other activi- 
ties of the District government must be 
approved by the President of the United 
States before drafts may be made upon 
the Treasury of the United States to meet 
the expenses of the public schools. 

All changes in personnel voted by the 
board of education must be made on the 
recommendation of the superintendent of 
schools, in whom large powers are vested 
by school laws. Boards of examiners, one 
for the white schools and one for the 
Negro schools, are established by the 
organic school law of 1906 and are given 
independent authority in the examination 
and certification of eligibles for positions 
in the school service. Thus a legal proce- 
dure guarantees that all appointments 
and promotions of teachers are placed on 
a professional basis. The rated list of 
eligibles certified to the board of educa- 
tion is the sure guide to school officers 
determining the order in which appoint- 
ments must be made. 

Likewise the official and teaching staff 
of the public schools of Washington find 
considerable satisfaction in the security 
assured them by virtue of their status as 
established by acts of Congress. Federal 
legislation established the present pay 
schedule in 1924. Teachers’ tenure has 
the security of statutory backing. It is 
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FRANK W. BALLov 
Superintendent of Schools, Washington, D. ‘ 


provided by law, for instance, that a 
teacher under investigation by the school 
board has the right to a trial and the right 
Con- 
gress passed a retirement law in 1920 and 
has since amended it granting the teach- 
ing and official personnel of the board of 
education unusual retirement privileges. 
When the Government 
lished a retirement system for its em- 
ployees, the provisions were made to apply 
to the clerical force of the public schools 
and to every member of the custodial staff. 

Another differentiating factor in public 
education in the National Capital is the 
separate organization of schools for Negro 
pupils. Although all of the schools are 
under one board of education and one 
superintendent, the schools for the Negro 
population are practically autonomous un- 
der a Negro first assistant superintendent 
with his separate staff of school officers and 
teachers. Since more than 34 per cent of 
the school population of the city of Wash- 
ington is Negro, the school organization 
for Negro pupils is of considerable magni- 
tude. One-third of the school appropria- 
tions is devoted to the education of Negro 
youth. Teachers for Negro schools are 
prepared at the Miner Teachers College, 
the largest of its kind in the United States. 
Many near-by States are supplied with 
Negro teachers from this 
college. No city 
more extensive provisions for Negro edu- 
cation than Washington, in which may 
be found not only splendid elementary 
schools, high schools, and a_ teachers 
college for Negroes but also a university. 
(See Educational Resources of Washing- 
ton in this issue.) 


to be represented by her attorney 


Federal estab- 


graduated 


in the country makes 


From Kindergarten to College 


In the administration of the schools of 
Washington, the superintendent looks to 


several assistant superintendents having 
functional responsibilities in their respec- 
tive administrative fields. 

One first assistant, who is the superin- 
tendent’s official deputy, is in charge of 
the teachers college and the secondary 
schools, including the junior high schools. 
He is the personnel officer in these fields. 

One first assistant superintendent has 
full charge of the Negro schools. His 
field of labor is of such magnitude that 
he has two assistants. 

One first assistant directs the financial 
and managerial control of the schools. He 
is in charge of all custodial activities. 

One assistant is the administrative 
officer in the elementary schools and is 
the personnel officer of that group. He 
has charge of directors of special subjects 
in elementary grades. 

One assistant is in charge of instruction 
in the elementary schools. Grade assist- 
ants supplement the work of supervisory 
field officers. 

One assistant is in charge of research. 
Her office keeps records on the mental 
ability and the achievement record of 
every pupil in the elementary schools. 
Field officers look to this department for 
advice in the classification of pupils. 


All Levels of Instruction From Kindergarten to College 


Recently by acts of Congress the city 
normal schools were converted into 4-year 
teachers colleges, one for white teachers 
and one for Negro teachers. Thus the 
District of Columbia offers to its young 
people elementary, secondary, and col- 
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legiate courses with no expense for tuition, 
granting academic and professional de- 
grees on completing the requirements of 
the college courses. After July 1, 1933, 
four years of preparation beyond the high 
school will be required of all candidates 
for examinations offered by the boards of 
examiners for teaching positions in the 
elementary schools. At the same time a 
master’s degree or its equivalent will be 
required for teaching positions in the 
secondary schools. The establishment 
of teachers colleges has had the threefold 
effect of providing for the District of 
Columbia a more adequate education 
above the secondary level, of placing 
teachers’ upon a_ higher 
plane, and of attracting more young men 
and young women of ability into the 


requirements 


school service. 


Enrollment in Vocational Schools 


Rises 


Enrollment in vocational schools in the 
United States giving courses in agricul- 
ture, trade and industrial subjects, and 
home economics increased approximately 
61,000 during the past year, according to 
the annual report of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education. The 1931 
enrollment totals 1,125,000 as compared 
with 1,064,000 reported for 1930. In- 
cluded in the 1931 figures is the enroll- 
ment in agricultural schools of 237,000, 
in trade and industrial schools of 602,000, 
and in home-economics schools of 286,000. 





A LESSON IN CARE OF THE SICK 


The rest of the class looks on while one of its members plays at being sick and another takes care of her. 
This is one of the many activity programs carried on in the public schools of the city of Washington. 
Educators attending the meeting of the Department of Superintendence are cordially invited to visit 


any or all of the public schools of Washington, 
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Educational Resources of Washington 


NE of the best places in the world 

to ask questions is Washington, 

D. C. The Capital of the 
United States is a storehouse of knowl- 
edge with unparalleled capacity to supply 
answers to questions. 

Who is the missionary who introduced 
peanuts to China? 

Telephone the Department of Com- 
merce and a spec ialist on China will give 
you the answer in five minutes. 

What scholarships are available in Ne- 
braska colleges and universities ? 
The Office of Education can tell 
you while you hold the wire. 

The vast stores of informa- 
tion available in Government 
departments and commissions 
are supplemented by numer- 
ous libraries and museums, 
Government and private. 
Hundreds of national organiza- 
tions maintain headquarters in 
Washington that are also foun- 
tains of knowledg: 


One University Older Than the City 


Supplementing these educa- 
tional resources in the Capital 
are numerous institutions of 
higher learning 

The oldest of these antedates 
the city itself This is George- 
town University, established by 
the Jesuits in 1789 in the old 
Maryland village for which it is 
named. Its Gothic towers wel- 
come the traveler crossing the 
Francis Scott Key Bridge from 
Virginia. A few blocks west of 
the White House is George 
Washington University, found- 
ed during James Monroe’s ad- 
ministration. Its student body 


Department of 8u 


“oo ° 
By Virginia Dickerman 
Student, George Washington University 
of more than 6,000 is the largest in atten- 

dance at any university in the city. 

Each of these institutions maintains 
medical and law schools which rank 
among the finest in the country. George- 
town University has a notable school of 
foreign service and George Washington 
has developed a strong school of govern- 
ment. 

The only school in this country offering 
a complete university organization prima- 
rily for the use of Negroes is in Washing- 





HOME OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Thousands of school executives and supervisors coming to Washington for the 


rintendence meeting February 20 will see for the first time 
the recently completed addition to the N. E. A. 


headquarters which is more 
than twice as large as the old building 


ton. Howard University was established 
immediately after the Civil War by 
Gen. O. O. Howard, of the Union Army, 
and a few other men who had the coura- 
geous forethought to help the leaders who 
would rise among the newly-freed slave 
population. 

On the northeastern boundary of the 
District of Columbia is Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, which together with 
its affiliated colleges constitutes an at- 
tractive village of handsome buildings. 
The noteworthy development 
of parochial schools throughout 
the United States in recent 
years has been largely due to 
the excellence of the training 
given to teachers by this uni- 
versity and to its insistence 
upon high scholastic standards. 

The fifth and youngest of the 
Washington universities is the 
American University, which is 
growing rapidly on its spacious 
campus just south of the western 
end of Massachusetts Avenue. 
Its downtown graduate school 
has developed an exceptionally 
strong department of economics. 


Only College For Deaf 


The only college for the deaf 
in the world is in Washington. 
Gallaudet College since 1864 has 
been sending out from its beau- 
tiful campus at Kendall Green, 
trained students whose extreme 
deafness would otherwise have 
debarred them from obtaining 
a thorough education. Con- 
gress, recognizing Gallaudet’s 
great value to the deaf of the 
Nation, grants 125 scholarships 
aunually. 
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In HOWARD UNIVERSITY’S ELECTRICAL LABORATORY 
The United States Government sponsors Howard University, one of the major 


institutions of higher education in Washington, and 
universities for Negroes 


Another institution, unique in _ its 
contribution to the education of the deaf, 
is the Volta Bureau, founded and endowed 
by Alexander Graham Bell ‘‘for the in- 
crease and diffusion of knowledge relating 
to the deaf.” Washington, 
it has become not only the national bureau 
of information on the deaf but is 


sulted by people of all nations. 


Located in 


con- 


Notable Research Organizations 


Southwest of the Capitol, overlooking 
the Potomac the Army War 
College, virtually the post- 
graduate school for United States Army 
officers. This institution and the Army 
Medical School for medical officers 
maintained by the War Department. 

Several research organizations of na- 
tional importance are located in Wash- 
ington. One of the most interesting to 
visitors is the National Academy of 
Sciences, an honorary 
which only 
outstanding contributions to knowledge 
are eligible for The head- 
quarters of the academy and its agency, 
the National Research Council, near the 
Potomac River and the Lincoln Memorial, 
is one of the most strikingly beautiful 
buildings in the Capital. 

Not far from the State Department is 
Brookings Institution 
government and economic research. It 
offers training to a limited 
fellows who have demonstrated extraor- 
dinary ability for research. 

Up Sixteenth Street from the White 
House, within a few blocks of each other, 
are located several organizations widely 
known throughout the United States. 
Outstanding among these is the National 
Education Association. Its head- 
quarters also houses the National Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women, the Committee 
on Education by Radio, the Congress of 
Parents and and the World 
Federation of Education Associations. 

Across the street is the National Geo- 
graphic Society and near-by the Carnegie 
Institution which 


River, is 
which is 


are 


organization to 


scientists who have made 


membership. 


which conducts 


number of 


new 


Teachers, 


conducts scientific in- 





one of the world’s 


quiries, ranging from 
Maya life to craters 
on the moon. 
Education by ex- 
hibition is a popular 
method in Washing- 
ton and there 
many museums to 
develop this interest. 
Preeminent among 
them are the Nation- 
al Museum and the 
collections in the 
Smithsonian Institu- 
tion: Such treasures 
as the Declaration of 
Independence, the 
Constitution, 
the Gutenberg Bible 
are on display in the Library of Congress. 
The Freer Art Gallery, a part of Smith- 
sonian Institution, contains a very inter- 
esting collection of Whistler’s 
including the famous ‘‘Peacock Room” 
brought over from England. The Cor- 
coran Art Gallery, in addition to showing 
exhibitions, conducts an art school which 


are 


largest and 


works, 


has a national reputation. 

Washington’s contribution to education 
by means of libraries has been discussed 
very thoroughly in this magazine within 
the past year.* It is sufficient to remind 
the reader that there are 17 books per 
person in Washington, while the average 
for the United States as a whole is only 
The Library of Congress 
and the several Government departmen- 
tal libraries, among which the Office of Ed- 
ucation library is outstanding, contribute 
very largely to this high average, but there 
are other smaller ones which are of con- 
siderableinterest. One of these is the Ma- 
sonie collection of books on alchemy and 
Another is the Na- 
tional Library for the Blind, which circu- 
lates Braille books on request throughout 
the United States and its possessions. 
It was founded in 1911 with Thomas Nel- 
son Page, as president, and, with the ex- 
ception of the director, employs only blind 
people. It is supported by private sub- 
scription and congressional appropriation. 

This brief summary by no means ex- 
hausts the educational resources of Wash- 
ington. Other notable institutions teach- 
ing law, accounting, dancing, and many 
other subjects as well as numerous well- 
known private preparatory schools for 
girls and boys can be found in the Capital. 

hy) 


1.3 per person. 


ancient eastern lore. 


Does age play a part in the efficiency of 
professors? A study made possible by a 
Carnegie Foundation grant revealed that 
younger professors are a little more speedy, 
but age was found not to impair quality 
and accuracy. Older professors 
first in knowledge of vocabulary. 


stood 


* ScHoo. Lire, March, 1931, pp. 125. 
City of Libraries, by Jacqueline Du Puy. 


Washington: 
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U. S. Government Exhibit For 


Superintendents 
HE United States Government ex- 
tends a warm welcome to _ the 


members of the Department of Superin- 
tendence, National Education Association, 
meeting in the National Capita] February 
20-25. 

Branches of the which 
have closest relation to the schools have 
prepared a United States Government 
educational exhibit for the 15,000 school 
executives who will be in Washington. 
The Office of Education has sponsored 
this exhibit of Government services, publi- 
cations, and maps to be held in the recep- 


Government 


tion hall of the Department of the 
Interior, Eighteenth and F Streets, 
Thirteen Government branches—Office 
of Education, Office of Indian Affairs, 


National Park Service, Geological Survey, 
General Land Office, White 
ference on Child Health and Protection, 
Bureau of Reclamation, National Advi- 
Committee on Illiteracy, Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Department of Com- 


House Con- 


sory 


merce, Children’s Bureau, and the George 
Washington Bicentennial Commission are 
among those who will welcome the super- 
intendents in this educational exhibit. 

In addition the Office of Education has 
placed in the hall an exhibit of plans and 
specifications of 75 outstanding elementary 
schools recently constructed in all parts of 
the United States. These drawings and 
charts have been gathered by the National 
Advisory School Building 
Problems. 


Council on 


ny 


Among the Eskimos of Wales, Alaska, 
1890-93, by Harrison Robertson Thorn- 
ton; edited by Neda S. Thornton and 
W. M. Thornton, jr. 1931, Johns Hop- 
kins Press. 

Harrison Robertson Thornton went to 
Alaska in 1890 as a teacher in a ‘“‘con- 
tract school”? at Cape Prince of Wales. 
In 1893 he was killed by a drunken 
Eskimo. Thornton was one of the pio- 
neers of the idea of domesticating the 
Alaskan reindeer. His work in Alaska 
was associated with William Thomas Lopp 
who was later chief of the Alaska Division 
of the Office of Education. 

The Johns Hopkins Press recently pub- 
lished a book by Thornton which mi- 
nutely describes the scenery, the weather, 
the life, and customs of the Eskimos as 
well as the wild life of northern Alaska. 
The author evidently kept careful notes, 
which have been edited by his widow and 
his brother. A biographical sketch and a 
brief account of his Alaskan work preface 
the volume. This introductory sketch 
describes also the founding and subse- 
quent success of the reindeer industry. 
Many excellent illustrations add much to 
the interest and value of the book. 
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Schools Where Children Can Not Fail 


he OMETIMES I think Jim should 
have been born a girl,” declared 
his mother 
‘““Why do you say that?’ asked the man 
from the school. 
‘‘Because he likes to sew. Think of a 
boy liking to sew Bs 
The man from the school was thinking. 
He was the coordinator in Granite school 
district; a superattendance officer. That 
is, he was expected to do more than to 
round up children absent from school 
without excuse. His job was to help 
children to succeed—to succeed in school, 
if possible; out of school, if necessary. 
Jim worried the coordi- 
nator. 
Two months previous the 
telephone had rung in the 


vl 


Individual Report of Health, Leisure-time, Cit h 
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By William Dow Boutwell 
Editor in Chief, Office of Education 


Working on this lead this coordinator 
got Jim a job in a garment factory. The 
manager took him under protest. Most 
of the help were girls and women. But 
the manager agreed to give Jim a trial 
if he would sew and repair machines. 

Jim sewed. He repaired machines. 
Then he began to make suggestions to 
his boss—new ideas of color and design. 
He was advanced swiftly. Life took on 
new pleasures for him. Within two years, 
women’s dresses he had designed were on 
display in fashionable Salt Lake City 
department store windows. He has been 
continuously and profitably employed. 


GRANITE DISTRICT PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
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office of the district super- 
intendent. 
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Tell Him to Paint All Day 


“Hello, Mr. Kirkham,” said 
a high-school principal. “I’ve 
got a ninth-grade boy over 
here who gives us no trouble 
but he will not study. The 
only thing he is willing to 
do is paint.” 

The ninth-grade painter 
was Jim. 

“Send him to Gardner’s 


of 


A full bath oftener than | 


once a w 


lelie ie | 
Brushing the teeth at least | iy) 1 + 
twice every day } y 
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RULES OF THE HEALTH GAME 


| 


Wal aba 


Drinking at least four glasses 
of water a day 


A bowel movement every 
morning 


Drinking as much milk es 
possible, no coffee or tea. 


Eating some vegetables or 
fruit every day 


Playing part of every day out 
doors 


Nurnber of hours of sleep 


opportunity class,” replied 
the superintendent, “‘and let 
him paint. Furthermore, in- 
sist that he paint each day all 
day foraweek Tell Gardner 
to send me some of his work.”’ 

So Jim painted. The su- 
perintendent still prizes two 
sketches the boy made. 

But Jim needed work. He 
was discouraged with him- 
self; irritated with schools. 
He lived within a shell of 
sullen silence. 

The coordinator found a Loefing 
job for him in a commercial 
art shop and arranged part- 
time instruction at school. 
Jim’s career seemed well 
launched. 

Three weeks later the superintendent 
received another telephone call about Jim. 
This time it was from a sheriff 200 miles 
west of Salt Lake City. Jim, discharged, 
had started to California on a bicycle. 
He was brought back home, dirty, tired, 
bedraggled. It was at this time that the 
coordinator, with Jim back on his hands, 
obtained the boy’s mother’s grudging 
admission that ‘‘ Jim liked to sew.” 


with windows open. 


RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES—MINUTES SPENT PER DAY 





ONE PAGE OF A SELF-REPORT CARD USED IN GRANITE DISTRICT 


To educate all of the children of all the people is an ideal this Utah school district takes seri- . . 
ously. tps school system's efforts to sive each child a food start in life are greatly aided his teacher and the guidance 
y a child accounting system which builds up a cumulative record of information about . ; 
the waking and even sleeping minutes of each child’s life. workers could help and direct 


If this were a typical success story it 
would end here, but there is more to it. 
Jim is an example. There were others— 
boys that most cities would have sent to a 
reformatory. But Granite district school 
system considers it a black mark against 
it when the courts send a child from 
their district to a reformatory. They 
make it their business to know when a 
boy or girl is “‘going bad” before he “goes 


I Activities 


bad.’’ Then they organize all their forces 
to prevent the child from ‘‘going bad.’’ 
Usually they succeed. This is because of 
a remarkable and revolutionary educa- 
tional ideal which the teachers, school 
administrators, and citizens of Granite 
district hold. 

They believe that the child can not 
fail—the school may fail, but the child can 
not fail! 

Utah has a law requiring all children 
to go to school at least part time up to the 
age of 18. Utah also has a strict school 
census law. 

How the System was Built 

Building on the strong 
foundation of this legislation 
Granite school district, which 
surrounds Salt Lake City 
on the south, undertook to 
make the phrase ‘“‘educating 
all the children of all the 
people” mean something. 
The school board agreed that 
if the community spent $125 
per year on the boy or girl 
who stayed in high school it 
was democratic and proper 
to spend some money to help 
the pupil who was not at- 
tending full time. With 
these funds the superintend- 
ent started opportunity 
classes and engaged coor- 
dinators. 

He did more than that. 
He expanded the school cen- 
sus into a cumulative and 
complete record for each 
child. Soon there was an 
envelope for each pupil con- 
taining not only his school 
achievement record, intelli- 
gence quota, ete., but his 
health record, the pupil's 
own account of his use of 
leisure time, information 
about his home, and obser- 
vations by his previous 
teachers. With these data 


him intelligently. This in- 
formation proved sufficiently adequate to 
raise the status of educational guidance 
in Granite district far above the usual level 
of shrewd guessing. 

But the Granite district plan rested 
on more than records. The superintendent 
sought and gained the support of all 
agencies in the district concerned with the 
child. The 4-H club, the parent-teacher 

(Continued on page 114) 
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High Schools [hat Make Literature Alluring 


By Dora V. Smith 


Consulting Specialist in English to the National Survey of Secondary Education 


HOEVER has enjoyed a merry 
evening with John Drinkwater’s 
Bird-in-Hand will not soon forget 
the sprightly little salesman who “traveled 
in sardines.’’ But to travel ‘“‘in boys and 


girls,” to travel ‘‘in learning to love 
literature,’”’ to travel ‘‘in releasing the 
creative spirit through writing, acting, 


and the dance” is a privilege greater 
than any accorded to sojourners at the 
Bird-in-Hand. 

Such was the experience of the specialist 
in secondary-school English, traveling 
last year throughout the country in 
pursuit of happy innovations in the 
teaching of English for the National 
Survey of Secondary Education.* For 
the tedious routine of the salesman was 
substituted a challenging itinerary of 
cities whose courses of reveal 
treasures for which the rest of the country 
yearns. My travels took me from Los 
Angeles, Calif., to Cranston, R. I., and 
from Seattle, Wash., to Richmond, Va. 


study 


Removing Classics From Literary Loneliness 


Analysis of 156 courses from 127 cities 
in 33 States revealed many interesting 
trends in recent educational procedure, 
but none more fascinating than the 
prevailing desire to remove the classics 
from their literary loneliness on a shelf 
of titles reserved for minute dissection to 
a place in the joyous company of books 
one reads for pleasure. The feeling 
prevails increasingly that literature, after 
all, is but the expression of the human 
spirit, and that its major function in the 
course of study is to enrich the lives of 
those who come in contact with it. 

A glance into a classroom in the Starr 
King Junior High School in Los Angeles 
reveals at once what happens when 
literature is allowed to have its way. 
The teacher is telling the class how much 
she has enjoyed the book Henry loaned 
her last night, while three boys clamor to 
be next in line to borrow it. It is The 
Earth for Sam which Henry has offered 
for the “Browsing Table” at the front of 
the room. He was about to explain 
what the boys will like best in the book 
when I entered, unexpectedly, interrupting 
the conversation. 

“This is our free reading class,’”’ one 


*This is the sixth of a series of articles written for 
ScHoo. Lire giving preliminary findings of the im- 
portant National Survey of Secondary Educatior™ 
This brief article does not aim to report any major 
portion of the large-scale investigation. The complete 
report will be published during 1932 as a monograph 
—one of a series based on the investigations of the 
survey.—EpirTor. 
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building our own taste. Nobody forces 
us to read anything in particular, but 
Mrs. Barrett always helps us find the book 
she thinks we’d like to read next.” 


Adventure Ahead 


“Next” is a magic word in building back- 
grounds in reading. It suggests adven- 
ture ahead. It speaks of promises still 
unfulfilled. What were these seventh- 
grade boys and girls selecting at the 
moment? 

“T’m reading Moby Dick,’’ announced 
Billy, “and I recommend it to any fellow 























JEFFERSON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL’s KP 


Miss Dora Smith found this Cleveland school 
“permeated with the spirit of creative en- 
deavor.’’ This illustration is one drawn by a 
student to accompany the text of a play about 
Rip Van Winkle written by the class and 
printed in the school print shop. 

who likes stories about whales. I think 
we ought to be thankful to Rockwell Kent 
for his new illustrations.”’ 

‘“‘T’m reading The Blacksmith of Vilno,” 
volunteered a girl. “It is good, but I 
think I know why The Trumpeter of 
Krakow won the Newbery prize, and this 
book by the same author did not.’”” Then 
she proceeded to discuss the greater 
economy in telling and the more colorful 
atmosphere of the latter book. 

Another pupil explained her liking for 
Early Candlelight as due to beauty of 
style and vivid comparisons rather than 
to any strenuous excitement in the plot. 


. 


Still another suggested that when she 
first began reading The Mill on the Floss 
she thought girls used to care more for 
their brothers than they do now, but she 
came to the conclusion they just had a 
different way of showing it. 

At this 
nouncement came from the back of the 
“George Eliot was a woman. 
Did you know that, Mrs. Barrett?”’ 

‘‘Why should she choose a man’s name 


moment an unexpected pro- 


room. 


when she was a woman?”’ 

‘‘That’s just like Mark Twain,’’ inter- 
rupted Gilbert, that he didn’t 
choose a woman’s name. I know where 
he got it—from marking furlongs on the 
Mississippi River.” 

Sharing experience in reading is a 
thrilling performance, one suspects from 
watching this seventh-grade class. 


“except 


Lioing Authors in the Course! 


Next a girl recommended her favorite 
author, Christopher Morley. Parnassus 
on Wheels she thinks ‘‘the loveliest book 
ever written,’”’ and she produced a maga- 
zine picturing a county library van, which 
she claims originated from Mr. Morley’s 
story. A visitor chanced to have in her 
possession a letter from Christopher Mor- 
ley concerning a public address he was 
about to make. The pupils gazed on it 
in admiration. ‘Still alive and writing 
letters!’’ they exclaimed. To think one 
could say that of an author in the course 
of study! 

So discussion proceeded until a small 
girl volunteered the information that if 
any of the boys and girls intended to ask 
for books for Christmas, she recommended 
the Harvard Classics. Immediately the 
advocate of Moby Dick arose in his 
wrath. “I certainly don’t agree with 
Peggy,’’ he remonstrated. ‘‘ We have the 
Harvard Classics at home, and they are 
as dry as dust.” 

That sounded familiar to the visitors. 
They are grateful to Billy for the oppor- 
tunity to see a master teacher at work. 
After candid comment by the pupils, the 
teacher remarked: ‘“‘I’m not surprised, 
Billy, that you don’t like the Harvard 
Classics. You have many books to read 
before you try them. Some day you’ll 
grow up to books like that.’”’ There was 
nothing patronizing in the tone. It is 
simply a reminder of the normal processes 
of growth by which one reaches maturity 
in any field of development. Turning to 
the class, she said: ‘‘ You know I'd like to 
meet Billy five years from to-day, 
wouldn't you, to see whether he’s changed 
his mind about the Harvard Classics.’’ 
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One could not help noting on the 
‘‘Browsing Table,’ in bright bindings 
with appealing illustrations which Billy 
enjoyed to his heart’s content, some of 
the very titles which he scorned in the 
sombre coverings of his father’s library 
shelves. Free reading, is this? Yes, free 
in the sense that nobody is “‘forcing the 
children’s taste,’”’ but at the same time 
carefully directed by a teacher who knows 
and loves not only books but boys and 


girls. Desks at Unexpected Angles 


Following up the coast, at the Oakland 
High School in California a group of 
juniors were studying world literature. 
The book under discussion was R¢lvaag’s 
Giants in the Earth. A girl in 


others delved into the materials of chiv- 
alry; still others read of ships and the sea. 
A month’s unit of extensive individual 
reading, they called it. Fifty books were 
brought into the classroom from school 
and public library. For a week the pupils 
examined and read at leisure, each decid- 
ing upon a theme he wished to pursue 
throughout the month. Now they were 
in the midst of the project. Many com- 
pile their materials into booklets profusely 
illustrated in the art class or during 
English laboratory periods such as this one. 

The themes were as many almost as 
there were pupils in the class: Barbary 
Pirates, Stories of Hidden Treasure, Girls 
of Other Lands, Dog Heroes, When 
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the room and went to the school library. 
Within 10 minutes she returned with the 
magazine to read the poem to her class- 
mates, who passed upon it for inclusion 
in the booklet. 


A School Alive with Creative Spirit 


Thus the boys and girls of another 
junior high school enjoy a program of 
informal living with books, reproducing 
so far as possible within the classroom 
the normal reading activities of life out- 
side the school. 

It is fitting that I ended my travels at 
the Thomas Jefferson Junior High School 
in Cleveland, Ohio. Literally from attic 
to basement the Jefferson Junior High 

School is permeated with the 








Scandinavian costume wandered 
about the room, engaging in con- 
versation with groups of stu- 
dents examining pictures and 
curios from the Old World back- 
grounds of Rglvaag’s characters. 
The history teacher, who was 
from Minnesota, joined the Eng- 
lish class for the day and de- 
scribed life in a rural Scandinav- 
ian-American community. 

In the Libby Junior High 
School, in Spokane, I came upon 
another classroom where boys 
and girls live daily in a world of 
books. The desks are at unex- 
pected angles—a refreshing nov- 
elty in an educational world too 
frequently committed to the ped- 
agogical theories of the frog 
school. You remember Kate 
Douglas Wiggin’s froggery, 
fenced in by her father in an 
adjacent brook? ‘Twenty-one 
frogs, she gathered, and having 
been brought up on nursery 
rhymes, decided to have a sing- 
ing school. ‘‘I became thor- 
oughly discouraged,” she wrote, 
“for it took me three weeks to 
get them into a straight row so 
that I could begin to teach them 
to sing!”’ 

Posters, poetry booklets, ex- 





—From ‘‘ Poems and Hums’ 


My Luck 
By Wilson Whitworth 


Nothing ever happens whenever I’m around; 
If I stayed home all Saturday, 

There'd be a fire downtown. 

But if I had gone down to shop 

(I want this understood), 

This down-town fire’d have been transferred 
To my own neighborhood. 


The Indians played the Yanks one day; 
I went to see the game; 

When it was almost over, 

I said, ‘‘ This is too tame.” 

I left the park and went on home, 
Gloomy and in despair, 

Then Babe Ruth knocked a homer 

And the ball was lost for fair. 


The world to me is just like that; 
Wherever I may go 

It seems that I am just too fast 

Or that I’m just too slow— 

The thing takes place before I come 
Or else after I go. 


’ 


written and published by 
students of Thomas Jefferson Junior High School, 
Cleveland Ohio. 


spirit of creative endeavor. In 
a large room on the top floor of 
the building I watched a group 
of boys and girls learning to re- 
spond to music and poetry in 
the rhythmical movement of the 
dance. Elizabeth Browning's 
‘‘A Musical Instrument” fur- 
nished the setting and Debussy’s 
‘*L’ Aprés- Midi d’une Faune’”’ the 
atmosphere for the creative in- 
terpretation of a theme which 
captured the children’s imagina- 
tion. In and out they danced— 
the nymph, the lilies, and the 
dragon fly—until the scene of 
incomparable beauty and quiet 
was rudely interrupted by the 
terrifying Pan. 

In the basement another group 
gathered in the “Little Theater,” 
a rude furnace room, screened 
and curtained to make a suita- 
ble setting for small dramatic 
performances. This time The 
Lady of the Lake was in prog- 
ress, for to-morrow Fitz-James 
would view the haunts of the 
Douglas from the edge of a near- 
by ravine. A local park, trans- 
formed into the Trossachs, will 
resound with the battle song 
of Roderick’s men. Costumes 
made and planned in the Home 











hibits, stages filled every con- 





Economics Department by the 





ceivable space in the room. A 
collection of improvised book covers dec- 
orated the bulletin board with pupil rec- 
ommendations of the books inside. A 
map charted literary journeys. An Indian 
darted into the woods of a paper cut-out, 
and every footprint bore the title of a 
story which leads the reader “In the 
Footsteps of the Red Man.” 


A Month's Unit of Reading 


About the room, boys and girls gathered 
in groups, making scrapbooks, rehearsing 
dramatizations, planning programs in 
which to share their favorite titles with 
other members of the class. Some were 
intent upon stories and poems of aviation; 
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Knights Were Bold. Sagas of the Sea 
presented the romantic adventures of 
early explorers in the New World; the life 
of Bob Bartlett, Master Mariner; the 
adventures of Richard Halliburton; and 
famous poetry of the sea. A group in- 
vestigating the Romance of the Sky pre- 
pares a history of man’s desire to fly; the 
story of Lindbergh; Historie Airships, by 
Holland; and innumerable poems of avia- 
tion. The visitors suggested a poem un- 
known to any onein the group. ‘‘ Where did 
it first appear, do you happen to know?”’ 
“In the Literary Digest, I think.” 
“Then it ought to be in the Reader’s 
Guide!” said the chairman as she left 


class in costume designing, were 
ready for the performance. Music and in- 
terpretative dancing would be furnished by 
the departments concerned. The pro- 
grams, written in the English classrooms, 
decorated by the pupils in art, and printed 
in the school shop, gave final evidence of 
a cooperative enterprise of a distinctly 
all-school character. 

This pageant, however, was but a part 
of the literature program of the English 
course. Jefferson Junior High School 
boasts, in addition, a department of 
dramatics, in which youthful dramatists 
both write and adapt plays for similarly 

(Continued on page 116) 
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George Washington on Education 


“The best means of forming a manly, 
virtuous, and happy people will be found 
in the right education of youth. Without 
this foundation, every other means, in 
my opinion, must fail... . 

“Knowledge is in every country the 
surest basis of public happiness. ... To 
the security of a free constitution it con- 
tributes in various ways; ... by teaching 
the people themselves to know, and to 
value their own rights; to discern and 
provide against invasions of them; to 
distinguish between oppression and the 
necessary exercise of lawful authority; ... 
to discriminate the spirit of liberty from 
that of licentiousness, cherishing the first, 
avoiding the last, and uniting a speedy 
but temperate vigilance against encroach- 
ments, with an inviolable respect to the 
laws.’’—Selected by Laurance H. Hart 
from Washington, the Man of Mind, 
Honor to George Washington Series, 
No.2. (George Washington Bicentennial 
Commission, Washington, D.C.) 


ty 
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The Most Important Problem 


HE National Education Association 

has just announced results of an in- 
teresting poll of the members of their 
representative assembly. 

To each representative the N. E. A. 
sent a list of the resolutions adopted atthe 
Los Angeles meeting with the request that 
the resolution considered of first impor- 
tance be checked. The vote takes on 
added significance because it is fair to 
assume that these representatives mirror 
the opinion of American public-school 
teachers. 

That the representatives should put the 
resolution on taxes and school support 
first, is not surprising. With the depres- 
sion playing havoc with the school tax 
dollar, teachers’ interests automatically 
turn toward taxation problems. 

The resolution given first place reads: 


(1) Taxes and school support.—Financing 
the public schools requires a system of 
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The Teacher Now Rocks the Cradle With the Mother 














E formerly thought that the func- 

tion of the teacher was largely con- 
fined to giving instruction in various 
subjects for a certain number of hours a 
day. The parents were expected to 
handle everything else. We find now, 
though, that the home has been broad- 
ened, the school-teacher now rocks the 
cradle jointly with the mother, and that 
the security of our democracy depends 
upon the thoroughness with which this 
job is accomplished. We face conditions 
where each citizen must either be a con- 
tributor or become a burden upon the 
others. To be a contributor means that 
one must be wanted in order to find a 
place. To be wanted, one must be pre- 
pared, so that the teacher in serving the 
community has to think in terms of the 
broad preparation of youth for the days 
ahead. 

Probably the best that can be done by 
our educational process is to prepare 
minds so that they can readily meet 
may arise. This 


whatever problems 


means that the leaders in education must 
study the requirements of civilization; 
that students must be handled in accord- 
ance with their unique capacities; that 
the teacher as a community agent must 
think not of putting a number of children 
through some specific task or course, but 
of preparing them through training for 
future action. Education now has be- 
come essential. It is no longer a luxury. 
The teacher has in fact become the torch- 
bearer for the intelligent enlightenment 
of the whole community in the training 
of youth. To the teacher we must go 
for information regarding our children. 
To the school system we must look for 
those methods that will classify our chil- 
dren in accordance with capacity and 
train them in accordance with the capac- 
ities discovered. The truth is that 
America has staked its whole future on 
education. It has transferred the power 
that for centuries remained in the hands 
of kings and rulers into the hands of 
citizens—Ray Lyman WILBUR. 








taxation which is equitable, wide in its 
application, and which establishes a fair 
balance between direct and indirect taxes. 
Better support of progressive education 
is largely dependent upon the study and 
revision of our present tax systems. Con- 
tinued research should be made to find the 
best sources of support for schools. The 
National Education Association com- 
mends the study of school finance now 
being undertaken by the Office of Educa- 
tion under the authorization of Congress. 
Legislation initiating and revising sys- 
tems of taxation which will provide ade- 
quate support for public schools should 
follow such findings. 

Results of this ballot give added signifi- 
cance to the National Survey of School 
Finance now under way in the Office of 
Education. If financing public schools 
is the most important issue before Ameri- 
can education, then a nation-wide study 
which will erect finger-post guides to 
adequate and balanced support of schools 
is the most important educational investi- 
gation in the United States. 

Dr. Paul R. Mort, associate director of 
the survey, and his expert staff are swiftly 
and carefully laying the ground work for 
their many inquiries. When they are 
ready to speak out every person in the 
United States seriously concerned about 
the welfare of public education will be 
ready to listen. 

wy 

Through the cooperation of the Junior 
Red Cross, a recently constructed junior 
high school in Ironsburg, Tenn., has 
received a library of more than 300 
volumes from the Abbot Vocational 
School, Washington, D. C. 


Junior High School Conference to 
Meet 


The improvement of junior high school 
instruction will be the chief topic of dis- 
cussion at the eighth annual junior high 
school conference to be held at New York 
University March 18-19. Two general 
sessions will be followed by more than 
30 ‘“‘round tables’’ related to the central 
topic. 


High-School Enrollment Up 100 Per 
Cent in 10 Years 


During the past 10 years public high- 
school enrollment has increased 100 per 
cent, according to David T. Blose, assist- 
ant statistician of the Federal Office of 
Education. In 1920 high-school enroll- 
ment was 2,200,389, and by 1930 second- 
ary-school registration had jumped to 
4,409,837. The 1930 enrollment was an 
increase of 498,558 over that of 1928. 
The ratio of boys attending high school 
also shows an upward trend. 

While the 1930 public elementary-school 
enrollment was 1,890,351 greater than 
that of a decade ago, the 1930 enrollment 
in elementary schools was 239 less than 
that of 1928. 

According to reports from States thus 
far received in the Office of Education, 
the total 1930 public elementary and high- 
school registration was 25,678,015, or 
4,099,799 more than that of 10 years ago, 
21,578,216. 














Salaries of College | eachers: Comparisons 


By John H. McNeely 


Diorsion of Colleges and Professional Schools, Office of Education 


vu AT are the financial opportu- 
nities for women entering the 
profession of college teaching as 
compared with men? In planning to 
become college teachers what particular 
field of teaching and what particular de- 
partment of instruction should candidates 
select if they desire to secure the higher 
compensation for their services? 

The Office of Education has attempted 
to answer these questions in a limited 
measure by a special inquiry into the 
salaries paid to teachers already employed 
in universities and colleges. Because of 
the difficulties encountered in such a 
large undertaking, collection of complete 
information on the salaries of teachers, in 
all the higher educational institutions 
throughout the United States was not 
possible. It was necessary, therefore, to 
confine the analysis of salaries to a selected 
list of 50 institutions, known as land- 
grant universities and colleges, from which 
data for the year 1928 were collected in a 
recent survey of these institutions con- 
ducted by the Office of Education. On 
account of this limitation, the answers to 
the questions apply only to this group of 
institutions. 


Women Appear at Disadvantage 


According to the results of the inquiry, 
women entering college teaching in these 
universities and colleges appear at a dis- 
tinct disadvantage in the salaries received 
by them as compared with men. This is 
indicated by Table 1, which presents the 
median salaries paid men and women in 
the several academic ranks. 


TaBLeE 1.— Median salaries of teachers by 
academic rank and sex 


Median salaries 


A cade rank | 
Men |Women Both 
sexes 
i 2 3 1 
Dean $5, 635 | $4,375 | $5, 533 
Professor - 4,139 | 3,581] 4,114 
Associate professor 3,284 2,882/ 3,228 
Assistant professor 2, 795 2,530 | 2,725 
Instructor 2,087 | 2,016 2, 069 
All ranks 3,169 | 2,309} 3,041 





Using Table 1 as a basis, it is found that 
women staff members receive a lower 
median salary than men staff members in 
every academic rank. The greatest dis- 
crepancy is disclosed in the case of deans. 
Women holding this rank are paid a 





median salary $1,260 less than men. In 
both the ranks of professor and associate 
professor the difference between the 
median salaries of the two sexes is large. 
The median salary of women professors 
is $558 below that of men _ professors 
and women associate professors receive 
$402 less than men associate professors. 


economics pays its staff members the 
lowest median salary. Between educa- 
tion and home economics, the margin of 
difference is great, amounting to $810. 
The median salary for liberal arts is next 
to the lowest of all the fields of teaching. 
In the several academic ranks it is found 
that physical education has the highest 


TABLE 2.—Median salaries of teachers in the seven major fields of teaching by academic 





rank 
a Pee Mee fe Lay 9 . ; A _ ~4 t sci st s t | 
Major division | Deans Professors jer a — | Instructors) All ranks 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Liberal arts_. $5,625} $4,139 $3,193}  $2,649/ $2,020) $2, 795 
Education. ._- | 5, 583 | 3, 952 | 3, 462 2, 875 , 153 3, 358 
Home economics 4, 375 3, 579 | 2, 875 2, 579 2, 005 2, 548 
Agriculture 5, 232 4, 072 | 3, 315 | 2, 864 2, 141 3, 310 
Engineering 6, 089 | 4, 142 | 3, 250 2, 711 2, 098 | 2, 964 
Commerce and business 6, 000 | 4, 063 | 3, 521 | 2, 661 2, 129 | 2, 830 
Physical education 6, 625 | 4, 625 | 3, 375 3, 236 2, 114 | 3, 075 


Women assistant professors have a median 
salary $265 lower than the median salary 
of men assistant professors. Only an 
insignificant difference exists between the 
median salaries of men and women 
instructors. For all women teachers 


i 


median salaries for deans, professors, and 
assistant professors. Education pays a 
higher median salary to instructors than 
the other fields. Compensation of 
teachers in home economics is on a con- 


sistently low basis. This field has the 


TABLE 3.— Median salaries of teachers in arts and science departments by academic rank 


- ~~ 


Department Professors | 





-—s 


Associate | Assistant 


professors | professors | Instructors | All ranks 
1 2 3 | 4 5 6 

English $3, 992 $3, 058 $2, 567 $1, 975 $2, 385 
Chemistry 4, 133 3, 289 2, 699 2, 000 2,717 
Mathematics 4, 083 3, 205 2, 560 1,904 2, 652 
Biological sciences _- 4,077 3, 235 | 2) 668 | 2; 022 3, 

Foreign languages 4, 165 | 3, 239 | 2, 618 2, O82 2, 955 
History and political science 4, 417 3, 134 | 2, 875 | 2, 083 3, 155 
Physics 4, 048 | 3, 139 | 2, 672 1, 995 2, 852 
Economics 4, 375 3, 175 | 2, 700 2, 063 3, 073 
Psychology 4, 047 3, 350 3, 094 2, 167 3, 275 


irrespective of academic rank the median 
salary is $860 below that of men teachers 


or approximately one-fourth less. 


Education and Agriculture High 


In the selection of a field of teaching the 
investigation showed that prospective 
college teachers would receive the highest 
remuneration by preparing themselves to 
enter the field of education or agriculture 
and the lowest in the field of liberal arts 
or home economics. The conclusion is 
based on a comparison of the median 
salaries paid to the teachers holding the 
different academic ranks in seven major 


fields of teaching as shown by Table 2. 


Table 2 reveals that the highest median 
salary paid in any of the fields of teaching 
is in education, although agriculture has a 
median salary almost as large. Home 





lowest median salaries in every one of the 
academic ranks with the exception of 
instructor. In this case the lowest 
median salary is in liberal arts. 

The particular department of instruc- 
tion in arts and sciences, which pays the 
highest remuneration, is shown by the 
inquiry to be psychology. English pays 
the smallest compensation. Table 3 gives 
the median salaries of teachers by aca- 
demic rank in the nine principal liberal 
arts departments. 

It is obvious from an inspection of 
Table 3 that the median salary of teachers 
in psychology exceeds that of the other 
eight departments by rather wide margins. 
The compensation in the department of 
English, which has the lowest median 


(Continued on page 117) 
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A Picture of Demand for and Supply of Elementary School Teachers in the United States, 1930-31 
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Explanation 


“NEW” teacher is, for the purposes of this study, defined 
as one ‘‘who was not employed in present school system 
last year (1929-—30).”’ 

This table should be read as follows: There were 4,163 
elementary teachers in Alabama who answered Inquiry No. 1; 
there were 780 of these who had not taught in their present 
positions during last year (1929-30); there were three ‘“‘new”’ 
elementary teachers in every 16 elementary teachers; eight- 
tenths of 1 per cent of the ‘“‘new”’ elementary teachers were 
occupying positions in which the predecessor died; eight and 
one-tenth per cent had positions from which the predecessors 
retired and so on for the other per cents. 


The data in the above table were obtained from an inquiry 
addressed to all public-school teachers, supervisors, and admin- 
istrative officers in connection with the investigations by the 
National Survey of the Education of Teachers. Some of the 
inquiries did not reach their ultimate destination but from 
practically all States enough replies were received from teachers 
in the elementary grades to provide an adequate sampling for 
these teachers. In the few States in which this was not so, care 
should be used in interpreting the per cents computed upon the 
smaller numbers. 
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The Supply of and Demand for 
Elementary Teachers 


By E. S. Evenden 


Associate director, National Suroey of the Education of Teachers 


ROM what sources do the ‘‘new”’ 
elementary teachers come in the 
different States? Why do teachers 


leave the elementary schools? Where do 
they go when they leave? 

Such questions as these are being asked 
by State, county, and city superintend- 
ents, presidents of normal schools and 
teachers colleges, members of school 
boards, parents of prospective college 
students, and by the young men and 
women who are considering teaching as 
temporary or permanent work. 

Such questions and many other related 
problems were considered by the National 
Survey of the Education of Teachers in its 
attempt to present an accurate and com- 
plete picture of the demand for and the 
supply of elementary teachers in the 
public schools. For the first time in any 
national study, data needed to answer 
these questions were secured directly 
from the individual teachers. This 
method has been successfully used by 
several States, but never previously for 
all States at the same time and on the 
same questions. The results obtained> 
are therefore significant not only for the 
individual States but for comparisons 
among States and among sections of the 
country. In making such comparisons, 
however, it should always be kept in 
mind that educational, economic, and 
social conditions differ very greatly 
among the States and that many of the 
differences which appear in any one survey 
table are explainable and often justified by 
conditions not shown in that table. 


Give Out Findings Early 


In conformity with the present policy 
of the United States Office of Education, 
an attempt is being made by those in 
charge of the various studies to present 
the significant findings as quickly as 
possible. It is hoped that by so doing 
those responsible for the formulation of 
State educational policies may benefit at 
once by the findings. In the last issue of, 
Scnoot Lire a composite table on de- 
mand for and supply of senior high school 
teachers was presented. In this article a 
similar table is presented for elementary 
teachers. Few, if any, tables compiled 
by the survey will contain data as interest- 
ing and important to as many persons in 
and out of teaching as this one does. 
Read the definition of “‘new” teacher 
given below the table and begin the study 
of the figures from whatever angle your 
interest prompts. 


> 


A few contrasting figures can be cited 
as suggestions of the kinds of problems 
which may be uncovered. Contrasts are 
often very valuable in locating questions 
upon which additional data are needed. 
On the other hand, many of the most 
significant figures in this table will not 
appear as contrasts except to those who 
are thoroughly familiar with local con- 
ditions. For example, two adjacent 
States may obtain the same percentage of 
their teachers from the normal schools 
within the State. If the program for the 
preparation of teachers is very much 
more adequate in one of those States than 
in the other the identity of the percentages 
is in reality a contrast. 











First Findings 


The National Survey of the Edu- 
cation of Teachers has compiled 
information on 20 vital factors 
governing supply of and demand for 
public-school teachers for three 
issues of Scuoout Lire: January, 
senior high school teachers; Febru- 
ary, elementary school teachers; 
March, junior high school teachers. 
Preliminary findings on other teach- 
er-preparation problems will ap- 
pear in subsequent issues. 

















Of the 249,462 elementary teachers who 
returned answers to the questions, 51,131 
were ‘“‘new”’ to their positions; i. e., 
teaching for the first time in the particular 
positions held during 1930-31. This 
gives a ‘mobility ratio”’ of 1 to 4.87 for 
the country as a whole, which means that 
approximately 1 in every 5 elementary 
teachers in the United States was “‘new”’ 
to his position in 1930-31. There was, 
however, a wide range in this matter 
among the States, varying from 1 ‘‘new”’ 
teacher in every 16 in the District of 
Columbia and Rhode Island to 1 in every 
2 in the Dakotas. This is obviously a 
contrast between urban and rural condi- 
tions and will be found to exist in each 
State. 

The “‘ mobility ratio ’’affects every one 
of the per cents and must be considered 
in analyzing all problems arising from the 
table. It can be utilized in discovering 
the ratios between new teachers reporting 
specific “‘reasons for demands” or coming 
from given “sources’’ and the total group of 
elementary teachers. To illustrate: Ap- 


proximately 6.5 per cent of the new teach- 
ers in both Tennessee and South Dakota 
replaced teachers who resumed college 
work. In Tennessee, the ratio between 
““new’’ teachers and the total number of 
elementary teachers was 1-—6.12, the cor- 
responding figure for South Dakota being 
1-2.21. Therefore, in South Dakota 2.94 
of the total teachers represented replace- 
ments of elementary teachers who resumed 
their college work. (6.5 per centX 
1/2.21). In Tennessee, the equivalent 
figure was 1.06 per cent (6.5X1/6.12). It 
is to be remembered that the per cents 
given in the tables are based on the 
number of ‘‘new’’ teachers and not on the 
total number of teachers answering the 
inquiry. 


Demands for New Teachers 


Does the State in which you teach have 
adequate provision for the retirement of 
teachers? Did it also have a higher per- 
centage of retired ‘‘predecessors’’ (those 
teaching in the position the previous year) 
than some of the neighboring States with- 
out retirement provisions? In some 
States the percentage of teachers retiring 
was more than four times as large as in 
others. Of what significance would this 
be to prospective teachers? 

Column 8, giving the number of “ pred- 
ecessors’’ who married, shows that in 11 
States a fifth or more of the places vacated * 
by elementary teachers the previous year 
had been held by teachers who married 
and left teaching. There seems to have 
been no consistent relationship between 
such factors as location, wealth, or urban- 
ization of States with the percentage of 
‘‘predecessors’’ who married and left 
teaching. For example, Alabama, Cal- 
ifornia, Connecticut, District of Columbia, 
Florida, Maine, Mississippi, Montana, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Texas, and Vermont all had 
about the same percentage of vacancies 
due to teachers marrying and leaving the 
schools. There is, however, the factor to 
be considered that in many instances 
teachers marry and do not leave teaching. 
The per cents in the table do not measure 
the number of teachers who married— 
merely the per cent of vacancies caused 
by teachers who married and left teaching. 

There is also the factor of variation in 
the percentages of teachers who were new 
as indicated by the “mobility ratio.” 
The manner in which the “mobility 
ratios’ affected these per cents can be 
seen by comparing Iowa and Pennsyl- 
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vania. Iowa returns showed about the 
same percentage of elementary teachers 
marrying as did those from Pennsylvania, 
but Iowa also had than twice as 
many vacancies per 
teachers as Pennsylvania. In other words 
the vacancies filled in 1930-31 due to 
marriage of Iowa elementary 
who left teaching were approximately 7 
per cent (21.1 per cent*1/3.04) of the 
total elementary group; in Pennsylvania 
it was but 3 per cent (21.9 per cent X 
1/7.31). 


more 


given number of 


teachers 


New Positions in Same State 


The two columns showing the number 
of predecessors who left to teach else- 
where in the same State and in other 
States suggest many problems. More 
than two-fifths (42.2 per cent) of the 
vacancies among elementary teachers 
occurred because teachers took other 
positions in the same States. It is quite 
evident from an inspection of these 
figures that one cause for a high rate of 
‘‘mobility’’ was the number of elementary 
teachers who moved within the State. 
These are often moves from rural schools 
to villages and from villages to larger 
cities and are more noticeable in States 
having larger percentages of teachers in 
the open country. A relatively small per 
cent of elementary teachers left one State 
to teach in another. Delaware, Idaho, 
Nevada, and New Hampshire were the 
only States in which as many as 10 per 
cent of the elementary teachers who left 
their positions at the end of the school 
year, 1929-30, did so to accept positions 
in other States. 

Small percentages of elementary teach- 
ers left teaching for other occupations in 
most of the States. The transfer to other 
professions and occupations for the coun- 
try as a whole was only 6.5 per cent. 
Even smaller percentages left on leaves 
of absence or because of illness. The 
per cent for the entire country was only 
3.6. It is significant that there was a 
slightly larger per cent of vacancies due 
to leaves of absence among elementary 
teachers than among high-school teachers. 
The high school per cent for this item 
was 3.5. 

The differences among States in the 
matter of the number of ‘“‘newly created 
positions”’ are also of interest to prospec- 
tive teachers. Eleven States had only 
5 per cent or less of their ‘‘new’’ teachers 
holding newly created positions, while 10 
States had from three to four times that 
percentage. When these figures are 
checked against the ‘‘mobility ratios,’ 
the per cents of newly created positions 
for Texas and New Jersey were about 
the same and yet the percentage of “new” 
teachers was 25 for Texas and 10 for 


New Jersey. On the basis of these 
returns 1 in 20 of the elementary positions 
in Texas was newly created and 1 in 50 
in New Jersey. 


Sources of Supply for ‘““New’’ Teachers 


The second part of this table deals 
with what the ‘‘new”’ elementary teachers 
were doing last vear. This gives an idea 
of the sources from which these teachers 
came. Columns 15, 16, 18, and 19 show 
the percentages of new elementary teachers 
who were in higher educational institu- 
tions the previous year. The per cent of 
“new’’ elementary teachers in colleges 
and universities during the year previous 
varied from 37 per cent in Utah to 0.5 of 
1 per cent in Connecticut. The percent- 
ages of elementary teachers coming from 
normal schools or teachers colleges within 
the individual State varied from more 
than 50 per cent in the District of Colum- 
bia and Maryland to less than 10 per 
cent in 9 States. Only 1.7 per cent of 
the ‘“new”’ elementary teachers attended 
colleges or universities in other States and 
even fewer (1.4 per cent) attended normal 
schools or teachers colleges in other 
States. 

The most important source of supply 
for new teachers was from other school 
systems within the same States. This 
about balanced the loss of those who left 
to teach elsewhere in the same State and 
was undoubtedly the result of differences 
in salary schedules and in the desirability 
of different teaching positions. Not many 
new elementary teachers came from other 
States although in 10 States 1 or more 
out of every 10 were teaching the pre- 
vious year in another State. 

The number of new elementary teach- 
ers who came from positions outside 
school work were in a majority of the 
States fewer than the number who left 
teaching to enter another occupation or 
profession. There was, however, a dis- 
tinct influx of teachers who returned to 
teaching after having been for a time in 
some other occupation. When these re- 
turning teachers (5.1 per cent) are added 
to the number who entered from other 
occupations (5 per cent) the total ex- 
ceeds those who left teaching for other 
occupations or professions (6.5 per cent). 

The above questions are but sugges- 
tions of those which will appear to any 
individual who studies these data in 
terms of a real interest in a particular 
State. Other tables to be presented in 
connection with the report of the Na- 
tional Survey of the Education of Teach- 
ers will undoubtedly raise some of these 
same questions from other angles and 
may at the same time throw additional 
light upon them. To the extent that this 
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table awakens interest in the many com- 
plicated problems with the 
education of teachers for the elementary 
grades in the several States, its primary 
purpose will be realized. Similar tables 
for other groups and on other topics will 
appear in forthcoming issues of ScHoou 
LIFE. 


connected 


Where Children Can Not Fail 


(Continued from page 107 


associations, the Junior Red Cross, the Boy 
Scouts, the school board, the teachers and 
principals, the farmers, 
the county agent, the homes 
works together through the leadership of 
the school with the object of making all 
the daily experiences of a child—school, 
leisure, and work—lead toward the maxi- 


merchants and 


everyone 


mum development of that child’s character 
and abilities. 


Reducing Juvenile Delinquency 


What were the results of this plan? The 
most tangible gain appears, perhaps, in 
connection with a problem which worries 
many Americans—juvenile delinquency. 
Cases reaching the juvenile court in the 
west side district were reduced from 60 
in 1925-26 to 12 in 1927-28; cases reach- 
ing the juvenile court from the east side 
district were reduced from 67 in 1926 to 
19 in 1928. 

Secondly, this far-reaching program was 
carried on with very little extra cost. The 
per capita cost of Granite school district 
for 1926-27, based on school population, 
was $72.85, of which $46.88 were instruc- 
tion costs. The average for the State 
was $77.43. 

Space does not permit detailing the 
Granite district plan for insuring the 
education of all the children of all the 
people. A record of its initiation, the 
underlying legislation, the methods of 
gathering and keeping cumulative records, 
the ventures in cooperation, methods in 
placement, vocational training, and costs 
will be found in new Office of Education 
Bulletin, 1931, No. 11, Educating All the 
Children of All the People, by Francis W. 
Kirkham. It can be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
for 10 cents. 


wy 


Declaring that the great majority of 
mental disease cases are the result of 
heredity, Walter M. English, president of 
the American Psychiatric Association, 
recently called upon that association to 
approve sterilization to decrease the per- 
centage of feeble-minded persons. 
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Drawn by Bill Thompson 


Washington’s Letters Reveal The Man 


NE of the main activities of the 

United States George Washing- 

ton Bicentennial Commission re- 
sulted from the decision to publish as 
complete an edition of the writings of 
George Washington as was practicable. 
Such a publication is not only an honor 
to the first American but will enable 
America to understand more clearly her 
own history, for the formative period of 
the United States is so enmeshed with the 
life of Washington that it is impossible to 
obtain a clear picture of the founding of 
the Nation without full knowledge of 
George Washington, the man himself, his 
personal as well as his public life. 

This full knowledge, strange as it may 
seem, is not yet available and will not be 
available until the Bicentennial Edition 
of Washington’s Writings has been com- 
pleted. There have been several publi- 
cations of Washington's letters in the past, 
but adding them all together they have 
not succeeded in presenting 50 per cent of 
Washington’s writings. The most im- 
portant of these publishing ventures were 
those of Jared Sparks, 50 years after 
Washington’s death, and those of Worth- 
ington C. Ford, 60 years after Sparks. 

Sparks attempted to cover the ground 
in 12 volumes; Ford in 14. All the biog- 
raphies of Washington, with the exception 
of three or four, have been based on these 
publications of his letters. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that one of our present- 
day eminent historians, John Bach Me- 
Master, should have stated that George 
Washington is an unknown man. 


Poor Source Books: Poor Biographies 


The lack of a complete publication of 
Washington’s letters has made possible 
the slanderous belittlement of his char- 
acter by present-day writers, for where 
all the facts are not known it is compar- 
atively easy to misunderstand and mis- 
construe. In one way we are indebted 





By John C. Fitzpatrick 


Manuscript Division, Library of Congress 


to the enterprises of Sparks and Ford for 
the hundreds of biographies and special 
studies of Washington which are now 
available, for had they not published 
their editions we should, more than likely, 
have but few lives of Washington on our 
library shelves to-day. The pity of it 
is, however, that most of these biogra- 
phies, so unsatisfactory because of their 
lack of complete information, have been 
read with avidity by the American 
public and so have been responsible for 
the vast amount of existent misconcep- 
tion regarding Washington. 

Lacking the complete record and hav- 
ing neither time nor inclination to exam- 
ine the vast store of Washington manu- 
scripts that have survived (there are 
about 400 volumes of these in the Library 
of Congress and small groups of his letters, 
as well as single pieces are to be found, 








= 
Washington's Writings 


Ameriean schools which are build- 
ing up libraries will want the new 
edition of the Writings of George 
Washington. Scuoou Lire is hon- 
ored to have the editor, John C. 
Fitzpatrick, describe the significance 
of this major contribution to Ameri- 
can literature arising from the 
George Washington Bicentennial cel- 
ebration. This definitive edition of 
approximately 25 volumes will pre- 
sent the founding of our National 
Government in the actual words of 
the first President. These volumes 
will be offered for sale at cost by 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, in the 
near future. Scnoo. Lire will report 
terms of purchase as soon as the 











information is available. | 











not only in every State in the Union, but 
in nearly every country in the world) 
many biographers have been content to 
fill in the evident gaps in Sparks and 
Ford with what seemed logical conjec- 
tures. These conjectures have seldom 
been right. 

But both Sparks and Ford were ham- 
pered by the usual restrictions of commer- 
cial publishing. Few publishers would 
venture a work of 12 or 14 volumes to-day, 
even of George Washington's letters, and 
even 40 years ago, when Ford's edition 
appeared, a 14-volume work was some- 
thing of a rarity. Sparks was handi- 
capped further by a peculiar editing obses~ 
sion which led him to alter the texts so as 
to make Washington write as Jared 
Sparks thought he should have written. 
Another disconeerting Sparks’s method 
was to omit portions of letters without 
indicating that omissions had been made. 
As a consequence the George Washing- 
ton who appears in Sparks’s edition of 
the writings can not, by any possibility, 
be like the real man and the business that 
Washington controlled and finished can 
not be properly understood by reference 
to Sparks’s edition. Although Ford did 
not follow Sparks’s methods in any par- 
ticular, and although he printed several 
hundred more letters than did Sparks, 
Washington’s writings yet remain less 
than half published. 

The bicentennial edition of Washing- 
ton’s writings will probably run to 26 
volumes and nothing of importance will 
be omitted. Every letter printed by 
Sparks and Ford will be included and, 
with the unpublished material, George 
Washington will stand out as a man and a 
patriot with greater clearness than ever 
before. With this clearer insight to his 
character, ambitions, and efforts we will 
obtain at the same time a much better 
understanding of the difficulties and 
struggles through which this Nation came 
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Courtesy National Park Service 
GEORGE WASHINGTON’S BIRTHPLACE AT WAKEFIELD REBUILT 








Thousands of teachers, school administrators, and students coming this year to view the scenes and places 
associated with Washington's life will find many homes that he knew restored—Wakefield, Arlington, 
Mount Vernon, and his mother’s cottage in Fredericksburg. 


into existence. Such an understanding 
can not fail to make better Americans of 


us all. 
Letters in Library of Congress 


The main collection of Washington’s 
letters is in the Library of Congress. It 
was purchased by the Government nearly 
a century ago and comprises more than 
95 per cent of the surviving Washington 
records. Efforts have been made to 
gather all of Washington’s letters that are 
in the various libraries, historical societies, 
State archives and private hands, all over 
the country, and the response accorded 
has been most gratifying. With few in- 
dividual exceptions, everyone has been 
genuinely pleased to aid the Government 
in this work and these many proofs of the 
existence of a deep admiration for George 
Washington, connote a patriotism de- 
cidedly inspiring. 

There is more real interest in the life 
of George Washington than in that of 
any other American. It is difficult to put 
into words precisely what this interest 
and feeling is, but it would seem that at- 
tacks upon Washington are somehow felt 
to be attacks upon American ideals, and 
it is only natural that the average Amer- 
ican should resent them and desire easy 
access to means for repelling all such as- 
saults. When the Government of the 
United States completes this bicentennial 
edition of Washington’s writings this 
means will be available, and it is not too 
much to assume that after this publica- 
tion is finished real biographies of Wash- 
ington will for the first time become pos- 
sible. It is curious that the memury of a 


man with an outstanding characteristic 
of not making an important decision until 
he had gathered and digested all possible 
information upon the subject, should 
suffer because his own life story has been 
often told by those who spoke or wrote 
without informing themselves. 

The work of preparing and editing these 
letters for publication was begun in 1930 
and has progressed to the point where 
certainly five volumes, and possibly six, 
will be printed, bound, and ready for issue 
in 1932. The volumes will be printed on 
100 per cent linen rag paper and bound in 
one of the most durable woven fabrics 
known, dark blue in color, with gold letter- 
ing. The volumes will average 500 pages 
and, due to the skill of the Government 
Printing Office, will include 300 or more 
letters in each volume. 


New material in the new edition 
includes, among other things, all of Gen- 
eral Washington’s general orders during 
the Revolutionary War. The letters are 
adequately, but not heavily footnoted 
and the names, titles, and military record 
of all Revolutionary personages men- 
tioned are given, a matter ignored by both 
Sparks and Ford. Each volume will have 
its own index and in the last volume these 
will be consolidated. Care has been 
taken to have the text accurate and all 
the letters that are entirely in Washing- 
ton’s writing are so indicated. The price 
of the work is, by law, based upon the 
cost of production, but efforts will be 
made to bring the selling price below this 
cost if possible, so that libraries and 
schools may find it easy to avail themselves 
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of a record which, in many respects, is 
the most important publication so far 
undertaken by the United States, for it 
not only will make the real George Wash- 
ington known to Americans but in that 
knowledge will furnish the finest of 
inspiration to American patriotism. 


Literature Made Alluring 
(Continued from page 109 


cooperative production in auditorium 


exercises or public performance. 


Poetry and Hums 

Upstairs in the principal’s office I 
listened to a radio program, presented by 
a pupil announcer from a sending station 
within the school. The 40-minute pro- 
gram on Evangeline was the work of a 
committee of 20 children. It was ac- 
companied by slides on Longfellow and 
the scenes of Evangeline with pictures 
original with the children and slides 
made and colored by the Photographers’ 
Club. Still another group of radio per- 
formers entertained us with three brief 
l-act plays adapted from O. Henry’s 
stories read in the ninth grade. Finally 
the program ended with the best oral 
talks of the previous month preserved on 
victrola records for future use in the 
classroom. 

Our visit ended with an hour in the 
Creative Writing class, where boys and 
girls engaged in ‘“‘poetry and hums” after 
the manner of Winnie-the-Pooh. ‘‘It 
isn’t easy,”’ they tell us with Pooh. 
“ Because poetry and Hums aren’t things 
which you get; they’re things which get 
And all you can do is to go where 


’ 


you. 
they can find you.’ 

That the pupils of Jefferson Junior 
High School know where to go is testified 
by their verses printed in the school print 
shop and illustrated with appropriate 
block prints in the classes in art. Small 
mimeographed volumes preserve the work 
of each year until final selection is made 
for the printed collections. 

Volumes of verse such as those produced 
in Cleveland bear witness everywhere to 
a growing desire on the part of educators 
to foster the creative ability of the more 
gifted pupils in our schools. Unto the 
Hills, a charming booklet by the pupils 
of the Beyers Junior High School in 
Denver, records the love of the Colorado 
children for the mountains. Finally, 
from the Starr King Junior High School 
in Los Angeles, with which we began our 
visit, comes a volume just off the press, 
the product of the pupils’ own efforts— 
Creative Activity in a Happy School 
Atmosphere. Both title and contents 
are indicative of a new trend toward 
social integration in the program of the 
secondary school to-day. 











Fesrvuary, 1932 


All this is but a small part of what the 
traveler ‘‘ in boys and girls,’’ could reveal 
concerning the teaching of English in this 
country to-day. Admittedly it is the 
pleasanter side of the picture. Doubtless 
many questions arise. To what extent 
are the situations just described represen- 
tative of average practice in 1932? Are 
the classics most commonly taught those 
calculated to enrich the lives of boys and 
girls, to assist them in adaptation to a 
twentieth-century world? Are the meth- 
ods used in presenting them such as to 
promote a love of reading and an appre- 
ciation of what is best in literature? 
Does self-expression have its rightful place 
in secondary school English to-day? Is 
the study of grammar neglected or does it 
have the lion’s share of the time devoted 
to English? Where are unique things 
being accomplished and how? What pro- 
grams are under way for improved courses 
of study in English? How are they or- 
ganized and with what results? Data 
gathered from the 156 courses submitted 
present evidence bearing upon these issues 
and many others which will appear in the 
forthcoming report of the National Sur- 
vey as it relates to the teaching of English 
in secondary schools. Many of the an- 
swers give cause for rejoicing. Many of 
them are discouraging indeed. All of 
them challenge the best efforts and the 
clearest thinking of those engaged in 
secondary education to-day. 


Salaries of College Teachers 
(Continued from page 111) 


salary, is $890 less than in that of psychol- 
ogy. Among the other departments with 
lower median salaries are chemistry and 
mathematics, but both are on a con- 
siderably higher level than English. The 
highest median salary for professors is 
found in the department of history and 
political science, but the department of 
psychology has the highest median salaries 
for associate professors, assistant pro- 
fessors, and instructors. The lowest 
median salary is paid in the department 
of English in all the academic ranks with 
the exception of assistant professor. In 
this rank, the department of mathematics 
has the lowest median salary. 

In the interpretation of the contents of 
this article, it must be remembered that 
the answers came only from the 50 land- 
grant universities and colleges. Further 
details of the salary status of these teach- 
ers by sex, by rank, by major fields of 
teaching, and by liberal arts departments 
as well as the difference in the academic 
ranking given them may be found in 
Pamphlet No. 24, issued by the Office of 
Education in November, 1931. 
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A School Where Children Think 


By Mary Dabney Davis 


Senior Specialist in Nursery-Kindergarten-Primary Education, Office of Education 


a HEY come down head first.” 
“Of course they don’t, how could 
they hang on to the tree?” 

“If they came down back first how 
could they see where they are going?” 

“Perhaps they don’t, but they aren’t 
going to fall that way.” 

“IT saw it in a book in the library the 
other day that they come down back first.” 

This last statement was given with an 
air of finality. The discussion must be 
about an animal. Not knowing what 
kind of an animal, the visitor began to 
wonder if she herself knew just how all the 
tree-climbing animals of her acquaintance 
made their descent. Mental pictures 
flashed through her mind of cats cautiously 
backing down and of squirrels running 
down head first. What animal was under 
discussion in this classroom? 

“* After all, what has the way they come 
down from trees got to do with our polar 
bears? There aren’t any trees in the 
Arctic Circle for them to climb.” 

Not to be diverted from the issue the 
boy who had read about bears in the 
library said that there certainly were 
icebergs that polar bears would have to 
climb. 

The principle of the problem of animals’ 
ways of climbing was suggested by a 
question from the teacher. ‘‘ What about 
squirrels, cats, and raccoons?” she asked. 
‘“‘How do they manage to get down safely 
from a tree? Do they ajl come down as 
fast as they go up? Do they all face the 
ground on the way down?” 

Puzzled eyes resulted and it was decided 
to watch for cats and squirrels on the way 
home and to hunt for the solution of why 
animals climb as they do in the Book of 
Knowledge or some encyclopedia and 
finish that part of the discussion the next 
day. 

Is there a value in such reasoning and 
discussing? It was going on in a third- 
grade classroom of a public school in a 
middle western city, a minor issue in the 
plans the children and the teacher had 
under consideration for studying the life 
of Eskimos. It arrested the interest of an 
adult visitor who stepped into the class- 
room in the middle of the discussion. It 
made her wonder how many major or minor 
details of adult life are challenged, argued, 
and studied before being rejected or ac- 
cepted. How much thinking do we do? 

In another schoc! the question was 
asked ‘‘ What are you doing in religious 
education?” 


“We are trying to help the children 
learn ways of thinking and acting that 
make better relationships in life. Our 
activity curriculum gives us an oppor- 
tunity to bring together the social, intel- 
lectual, «esthetic and moral aspects of 
experience. We want to help the child- 
ren see how closely related these values of 
life should be. We want them, above all, 
to think.”’ 


“This sounds well,” said the visitor, 
“but give me one instance of how it 
works.” 


“The other day,”’ replied the teacher, 
‘the fourth-grade children were discussing 
how to go to work on a problem of trans- 
portation. Each of the 30 boys and girls 
seemed to have an individual idea that 
was the one best way of getting to work. 
Each had an opportunity to express him- 
self and there was no unity in their 
thinking. 


“We needed to be quiet and think. 
So we agreed to take time off to consider 
the main ideas others had expressed and 
to see how they could be pulled together 
into a plan of work. 


‘The very stillness of the room helped. 
But I’m sure the experiences we have 
been having helped to bring about the 
poised, clear thought, and group decisions 
that followed. 


“The experiences I referred to have 
centered about first, an understanding of 
the controlling laws of nature and of 
studies which scientists have made to 
show us more about the earth formation 
and its changes; second, developing a 
feeling of reverence and appreciation for 
the creative forces active in the world; 
third, learning to live happily with others; 
and last, depending upon spiritual guid- 
ance—and one of our ways to express 
this is through quieting the mind and body 
for thought, with a willingness to follow 
what seems to result as the wise plan. 


“T can see one big value in that pro- 
cedure,” the questioner said. ‘‘ Your 
children will make their decisions indi- 
vidually and they will look for facts and 
reasons instead of relying upon the rather 
unreliable authority of adults.” 


‘There are other values,” the teacher 
replied. ‘‘We are not developing con- 
formists. The children are learning to 
weigh values, to support opinion with 
evidence, and to be tolerant, and 
unprejudiced.” 
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What a Superintendent Does 


By F. E. Lurton 


Superintendent of Schools, Frazee, Minn. 


OKINGLY, a board member asked me, 

‘““What does a superintendent do?’’ 
This aroused my curiosity and I kept a 
tally sheet on my desk for one year and 
found that besides reading educational 
magazines, and books to keep a bit abreast 
of the times, thinking, planning, guiding, 
supervising, work, discipline, playgrounds, 
buildings, filing papers, keeping records 
and data, managing extra-curricular activ- 
ities, and the thousand and one unreck- 
oned things that come up daily, I attended 
to 17,407 specific things. Some required 
only a moment and others hours. 


EE a ee 3, 275 
Other mail received Salient 2, 366 
Letters written --.. : 1, 717 
Phone calls received A= = . 457 
Phone calls made - -_- ; Ae 90 
Long distance calls handled oe oe ee 68 
Conferences with teachers in the office____-- 193 





Drawn by Robert G. Eckel, Boys’ Technical High School, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Instructor, R. E. Cote 


By SABRA W. VOUGHT 
Librarian, Office of Education 


The first of a series of publications of the 
laboratory schools of University of 
Chicago, was issued in November, 1930. 
It is written by Evangeline Colburn on the 
subject of “Library for the intermediate 
grades.”” The introductory section dis- 
cusses the purpose and management of 
the library, and the results of studies of 
reading records. The main section gives 
an annotated list of books representing 
the choices of pupils in grades four to six. 
* S&S % There has appeared in re- 
cent numbers of Scottish Educational 
Journal, beginning with the for 
November 20, a series of articles com- 
menting on American life and education. 
The author, William Boyd, came to 
America in September, 1930, to lecture at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
The articles are based on the experiences 
of his family during a year in America. 
* S* SF The Commercial Standards 
Monthly, published by the Bureau of 
Standards, has a short article in the De- 
cember number on standardization of 
language. The author, Thomas A. Knott, 
is editor of the Merriam Webster diction- 
aries. He shows the factors which have 
contributed to the standardized interna- 
tional languages as contrasted with the 
merely conventionalized speech of the 


issue 


Visits to classrooms em wih aio 246 
Conferences with parents Madataee 51 
Conferences with students 279 
Calls from salesmen anand 147 
Evenings or afternoons at school activities _ _- 30 
Pupils called to the telephone.................-- 179 
Messages carried to students-___- heed nee 
ok. ae : 62 
Teachers’ meetings held-_..-. : Sethe nen 24 
Jobs found for students - - --- ; eae 40 
Board meetings attended _. a. ee ee 24 
Ee 78 
Report cards checked ‘ . 6,850 
Reports received and filed - ctatewnes wae 
Packages received........--.- Sa Ae 
a ee ee a ae 27 
Bills audited_.............- sil csi i alienate a 102 
Sick children attended to-.-_-_--_- ee ee 18 
Teachers’ applications received............-- . 417 
New texts examined -_.___._. re 2 ee <coh 57 
Re Ss oo ckdnscdeccccsudécscovere 48 

This was done without any clerical 


assistance.— Minnesota Journal of Educa- 


tion. 


early tribes and clans. He also points out 
that language is not permanently stand- 
ardized but is changing with the changes 
in civilization. #* ws S& A new in- 
tercollegiate newspaper appeared on De- 
cember 26. The World Student Mirror is 
the organ of the National Student Feder- 
ation of America, to be published monthly 
to further the efforts of the federation 
‘“* to develop an intelligent student opinion 
on questions of national and international 
importance.” & & & Some warn- 
ings against the sort of reading matter 
the adolescent finds in the popular maga- 
zines of questionable merit, as well as 
some practical suggestions for the im- 
provement of reading taste are given in 
the December League Scrip, the official 
publication of the Minneapolis Teachers’ 
League. Dora V. Smith, of the college 
of education, University of Minnesota, 
writes on ‘‘ Bridging the gap in adolescent 
reading.” #& & & A description of 
the publications helpful to teachers in the 
celebration of the George Washington 
bicentennial, is published in the Grade 
TeacherforJanuary. #* #& #& “To- 
day’s unemployment and _ to-morrow’s 
leisure’’ is the title of an interesting discus- 
sion by Dr. L. P. Jacks in Recreation for 
December. He answers the question 
‘*What have play, recreation, and leisure to 
do with education?” &#* #& s& The 
School Review for December carries a 
full statement concerning the ‘‘demonstra- 
tion teachers college’ to be opened at 
Columbia University in September, 1932. 
The plan is outlined and the curriculum 
discussed. Dr. Thomas Alexander, of 
Teachers College, will be the director. 
Other accounts of this new college appear 
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in the Educational Research Bulletin for 
November 25, and in the Phi Delta 
Kappan for December. » * ad 
“Does the school record foretell busi- 
ness success?’’ This question is answered 
in the Journal of Business Education for 
December, by Edward J. Rouse, com- 
mercial coordinator, Boston Public High 


Schools. #& % & The commence- 
ment address given at American Univer- 
sity by William John Cooper, United 


States Commissioner of Education, ap- 
pears in Religious Education for Decem- 
ber. The title, ‘‘Educated Americans,”’ 
indicates the trend of thought, while the 
address itself points to many distinguished 
Americans as examples of right conduct 
and high intellectual attainment. #*» » % 
Journalism Quarterly for December con- 
tains surveys of journalism in 1931 in the 
United States, South America, Germany, 
and China. There is also an annotated 
bibliography of journalistic subjects ap- 
pearing in American magazines in July, 
Aug. and Sept., 1931. #* #% % The results 
of a year’s experiment with radio instruc- 
tion in the school are described in the Wis- 
consin Journal of Education for December, 
by H. U. Wood, principal of Franklin 
Junior High School of Racine. The same 
journal also carries an article on the other 
side of the question, ‘‘Can the radio sup- 
plant the classroom teacher?” by M. H. 
Jackson. #» & # Benita R. Blood, 
principal of the school, tells, in the Min- 
nesota Journal of Education for Decem- 
ber, how various classes of the Fuller 
School of Minneapolis planted seeds and 
watched them grow in the school experi- 
ment garden. A class studying clothing, 
planted flax seeds and observed the plants 
as they blossomed and developed seeds. 
Another group planted date seeds while 
others planted cotton, peanuts, dill, and 
a butternut. #% %& & ‘Were it not 
for his mother and father, the difficulties 
of the problem child could be met with 
comparative ease.’”’ This is the text of 
an article by Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, appearing in World’s 
Work for January under the title ‘‘Our 
Backward Parents.” #* & & Teachers 
of French who are endeavoring to interest 
their students in French language and 
culture will find a valuable aid in the 
magazine Les Enfants de France, which 
is published twice a month in Paris. 
Since it is directed to the French child of 
6 to 16, its articles are more nearly on 
the level of an American language stu- 
dent’s comprehension than other French 
periodicals. The charm of the illustra- 
tions in black and white and color and 
the popular appeal of the stories are 
effective lures to reading. The publica- 
tion even has cross-word puzzles in 
French! For further information address 
Countess Jean de Pange, 55 rue de 
Varenne, Paris VII, France. 
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Drawing by Charles Sazoma, Boys’ Technical High School, Milwaukee, Wis. Instructor, R. E. Cote 
Compiled by MARGARET F. RYAN 
Editorial Division, Office of Education 


may be sent at senders’ risk. 


The teaching of science related to the 
home. 1931. 127 p., illus. (Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, Bulle- 

Home Economics Series 


tin No. 158, 

No. 14 25¢. 

Suggestions for content and method in related science 
instruction in the vocational program in home econom- 


ics. State supervisors of home economics, members of 
teacher-training staffs, and home economics and science 
teachers in secondary schools and colleges cooperated 
with the Economics Education Service of «he Federal 
Board in developing this program for teaching science 
related to the home and in making home economics 
instruction more effective by insuring a more adequate 
application of related science. (Home economics; Vo- 
cationa! education; Science 


Power-using industries of Italy. 1931. 
21 p. (Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, Trade Information Bul- 
letin No. 772.) 10¢. 


Conditions as they relate to the sections and Prov- 
inces of Italy of importance industrially, with data as 
to products and manufactures, types of machines, 
ent, and devices used. (Geography; 


power equipn 


Economics; Commerce 


Questions and answers on smallpox and 
vaccination. 1931. 24p., illus. (Pub- 
lic Health Service, Reprint No. 1137.) 
5¢. 

Answers to 24 questions frequently asked by physi 
cians. (Public health; Health education.) 

Alaska fishery and fur-seal industries in 
1930. 108 p., illus. (Bureau of Fish- 
eries.) 25¢. 

Detailed reports and statistical tables dealing with 
the various Alaskan fishery and fur industries. (Geog- 
raphy; Economics 


A study of illness among grade school chil- 


dren. 1931. 23 p., illus. (Public 
Health Service, Reprint No. 1497.) 
10¢. 

Study ed on an analysis of absences of three or 


more successive school days occurring among the New 
Haven public-school children from January, 1927, to 
the end of the school year of 1927-28 in June. Absences 
were classified according to cause and case rates were 
computed for single age groups and foreachsex. Colds, 
disease of the throat and tonsils, mumps, and measles 
(Health 


were the most common causes of sickness 

education; School administration.) 

The industrial experience of women work- 
ers at the summer schools, 1928 to 1930. 
1931. 62 p., illus. (Women’s Bureau 


Bulletin No. 89.) 20¢. 


Results of a study on the industrial experience of 
students at the four summer schools for 


609 wome! 


rhe publications listed may be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at the prices stated. 
should be made by postal money order, express order, coupons, or check. 


Remittances 
Currency 


women in industry—at Bryn Mawr, Barnard, Wis- 
consin, and the Southern School in North Carolina. 
(University extension; Industrial education; Adult 
education.) 


Jnited States-Philippine tariff and trade 


= 


relations. 1931. 136p. (United States 
Tariff Commission, Report No. 18.) 
25¢. 


Summary of tariff and trade relations between the 
United States and the Philippines from the time of 
American cccupation of the islands in 1898 until recent 
years. (Geography; History; Commerce.) 
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understanding of what to expect in the future 
raphy; Economics 


(Geog- 


Glaciation in Alaska. 1931. 8 p., illus. 
(Geological Survey Professional Paper 
170-A.) 15¢. 


A discussion of Pleistocene glaciation in Alaska as 
well as reported occurrences of pre-Pleistocene ice in- 
vasions. Contains two folding maps of Alaska, 25 by 
19 inches—one showing localities from which pre- 
Wisconsin glacial deposits have been reported, the 
other showing the area covered by ice during the 
Wisconsin stage of glaciation, line of flow, and sub- 
marine contours along the Alaska coast. (Geology; 
Geography 
Contributions to the hydrology of the 

United States, 1930. 1931. 220 p., 

illus. (Geological Survey Water-Supply 

Paper 637.) 70¢. 

Contents: (a) Surface-water supply of minor San 
Francisco Bay, northern Pacific and Great basins in 
California, 1895-1927; (6) Preliminary report on the 
ground-water supply of Mimbres Valley, N. Mex.; 
(c) Water-power resources of the McKenzie River and 
its tributaries, Oregon; and (d) Geology and water 
resources of the middle Deschutes River Basin, Oreg 
(Geography; Geology; Engineering.) 


A survey of storage conditions in libraries 
relative to the preservation of records. 
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CoLps, DISEASE OF THE THROAT AND TONSILS, MUMPS, AND MEASLES—THE Most COMMON 
CAUSES OF SICKNESS AMONG NEW HAVEN PUBLIC-SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Results of a study which was made of the absences on three or more successive school days occur- 
ring among the New Haven public-school children from January, 1927, to the end of the school 
year of 1927-28 in June, are available in Public Health Service Reprint No. 1497 “A study of 
illness among grade school children” available from the Superintendent of Documents at 10 


cents per copy 

Juvenile court statistics, 1929. 1931. 61 
p. (Children’s Bureau Publication No. 
207.) 15¢. 

Data based on information supplied by 96 courts on 
delinquency, dependency, and neglect. (Special edu- 
cation; Sociology.) 

Studies on determination of sulphur in 
gasoline. 1931. 22p., illus. (Bureau 
of Mines, Technical Paper 513.)  5¢. 
Lamp-method test for determining the amount of 

sulphur, by weight, contained in motor fuels is dis- 

cussed as well as several other lamp-method tests. 

Diagram of the apparatus used is shown. (Physics; 

Chemistry.) 


Economic and financial conditions in 
Ecuador. 1931. 39 p. (Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 


Trade Information Bulletin No. 773.) 

10¢. 

A review prepared by the United States commer- 
cial attaché at Lima, Peru, during extended visits to 
Ecuador, to be used as a guide in judging present con- 
ditions and a basis for arriving at an approximate 


(Bureau of Standards 
Publication, No. 128.) 


1931. 8 p. 
Miscellaneous 
5¢. 

Leading present-day libraries were surveyed in 
order to determine the extent to which conditions of 
storage may be responsible for the deterioration of 
records and other material stored in libraries. The 
inspection stressed particularly conditions within the 
book stacks relative to the control of temperature, 
humidity, and air pollution, as well as the exclusion 
of light. (Library science.) 

Government forest work in Utah. 1931. 
18 p., illus. (Department of Agricul- 
ture, Miscellaneous Publication No. 
99.) 10¢. (Forestry; Civics.) 


General Information Regarding the 

Department of the Interior. 1931. 

23 pp. (Department of the Interior.) 
Free. 

Short résumés of the duties of each of the bureaus, 


offices, and other activities of the Interior Department. 
(Civics.) 
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THESE MEN AND WOMEN ARE AT YOUR SERVICE— 


More than 100 men and women make up the staff of the Office of Education in the United States Department of the Interior. They are 
constantly engaged in collecting, analyzing, and diffusing information about all phases of education in the United States, its Territories, 


and in foreign countries 





UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


RAY LYMAN WILBUR, Secretary 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION—ORGANIZATION 


WILLIAM JOHN COOPER, Commissioner - BESS GOODYKOONTZ, Assistant Commissioner 
LEWIS A. KALBACH, Chief Clerk 


DIVISIONS 
1. ADMINISTRATION (chief clerk, in charge): 2. RESEARCH AND INVESTIGATION (Assistant Commissioner, in 
Eunice W. Curtis, in charge of mails and files. charge)—Continued. 
2. RESEARCH AND INVESTIGATION (Assistant Commissioner, in (e) Statistical— : 
charge): Emery M. Foster, chief. oem 
David T. Blose, assistant statistician. 
Consultants— Henry G. Badger, assistant statistician. 
James F. Rogers, specialist in health education. Lester B. Herlihy, assistant statistician. 
Maris M. Proffitt, specialist in guidance and industrial education. Russell M. Kelley, assistant statistician. 
David Segel, specialist in tests and measurements. 3. EDITORIAL: 
(a) Colleges—Professional Schools— William D. Boutwell, chief. 
Frederick J. Kelly, chief. John H. Lioyd, editorial assistant. 
Ben W. Frazier, senior specialist in teacher training. Margaret F. Ryan, editorial assistant. 
Walton C. John, senior specialist in higher education. 4. LIBRARY: 
Walter J. Greenleaf, specialist in higher education. t Sabra W. Vought, chief. 
John H. McNeely, research assistant. Edith A. Lathrop, associate specialist in school libraries. 
(b) American School Systems— Martha R. McCabe, assistant librarian. 
Walter S. Deffenbaugh, chief. Edith A. Wright, assistant in research bibliography. 
Mary Dabney Davis, senior specialist in nursery-kindergar- Agnes I. Lee, head cataloguer. 
ten-primary education. Nora R. Tatum, assistant cataloguer. 
Carl A. Jessen, principal specialist in secondary education. Ruth A. Gray, junior assistant in research. 
Mina M. Langvick, senior specialist in elementary school 5. SERVICE: 
curriculum. = Lewis R. Alderman, chief. 
Timon Covert, specialist in school finance. a Alice Barrows, senior specialist in school building problems. 
Ward W. Keesecker, associate specialist in school legislation. John O. Malott, senior specialist in commercial education. 
Rowna Hansen, junior specialist in kindergarten-primary Emeline S. Whitcomb, senior specialist in home economics. 
education. Cline M. Koon, senior specialist in education by radio. 

(c) Foreign School Systems— Florence C. Fox, associate specialist in elementary education. 
James F. Abel, chief. Ellen C. Lombard, associate specialist in home education. 
Alina M, Lindegren, specialist in Western European educa- Marie M. Ready, associate specialist in physical education. 

tion, - : 7 aie . 6. GENERAL SURVEYS (Commissioner of Education, in charge): 
Severin K. Turosienski, assistant specialist in foreign educa- Leonard V. Koos, associate director, National Survey of Secondary 
F tion. . dae $ , Education. 

rances M. Fernald, assistant specialist in foreign education. Carl A. Jessen, coordinator. 

(d) Special Problems— Edward S. Evenden, associate director, National Survey of the Educa- 

Mrs. Katherine M. Cook, chief. tion of Teachers. 
Elise H. Martens, senior specialist in education of exceptional Guy C. Gamble, senior specialist in educational surveys. 
children. Ben W. Frazier, coordinator. 
Walter H. Gaumnitz, senior specialist in rural school problems. Paul R. Mort, associate director, National Survey of School Finance. 
Ambrose Caliver, senior specialist in the education of Negroes. Eugene S. Lawler, senior specialist in school finance. 
Annie Reynolds, associate specialist in school supervision. Timon Covert, coordinator. 








FOUR WAYS TO BUY GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


I. Send check, postal money order, express order, New York draft, or currency (at sender’s risk) in advance of publication 
shipment, making payable to Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. Postage stamps, 


foreign money, smooth or defaced coins not accepted. 
II. Inclose coupons with order. Coupons may be purchased (20 for $1) from the Superintendent of Documents, and are 


acceptable as cash payment for any requested publications. 
III. Use the deposit system. Deposit $5 or more with the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Cost of publications, as ordered, will be charged against this deposit. This system does away with remittances 


with every order, and delay in first obtaining prices. 
IV. Order publications to be sent C. O. D., if they are needed immediately and price is unknown. Payment is made when 


received. 


Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 
Inclosed find 50 cents for which please send SCHOOL LIFE for one 
year; $/ for two years; 50 copies or more will be forwarded in bulk to 
one address at 35 cents a year each. 


FREE ... 
HANDBOOK OF THE UNITED STATES OFFICE OF 
EDUCATION—Its duties, history, and 193/ publications. 


Office of Education, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 


I Mec Gk . . a g vulte om eieae an emus sk aeiEr es 
Adib Please send me nw HANDBOOK OF THE UNITED STATES 
+t ; _ 55 ci eeaaliaea a 5 5 iol OFFICE OF EDUCATION. 
City... 
Se a ee 
nt apap et tea RA EE EES net See ec 
Ce NR ah 
Subscribers in foreign countries which do not recognize the mailing frank of the 
United States should add 25 cents to the subscription price to pay the cost of e. | SS TT ee RO ee 


Remittances to the Superintendent of Documents should be made by postal money 


order, express order, coupons, or check. Currency may be sent at sender's risk. Mail this coupon 
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FACTS 
—But not Rabbits 


AGICIANS CAN PULL rabbits out 

of hats. The Office of Education 
can pull facts and information that 
school executives want to know out 
of bulletins. Information on school 
finance, character education, school 
buildings, tests, English instruction, 
activity programs—almost anything 
teachers and school executives want 
to know—has been collected, pub- 
lished and is kept up to date by the 
largest staff of specialists engaged by 
any educational research institution 
in the United States. 


The Office of Education can supply: 


DIRECTORIES OF SCHOOLS AND 
OFFICIALS 


LISTS OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
INFORMATION ON TRENDS 
STATISTICS 


LEGAL PROVISIONS APPLYING TO 
EDUCATION 


HISTORIES OF EDUCATION 
REPORTS OF PROGRESSIVE PRACTICES 


1,100 publications available 


A list of United StatesGovernment publications on 
EDUCATION may be had free upon request to the 


COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 









































A new BOOK 
CONSERVATION 


In the Department of the Interior 


by 
RAY LYMAN WILBI Zz... Secretary of the Interior 
and 


WILLIAM ATHERTON DU PUY, Executive Assistant 


HIS BOOK TELLS how a great Govern- 

ment Department labors to conserve 
United States resources. Its abundantly 
illustrated pages unroll the far-flung bat- 
tle fronts where the Department, acting 
for United States citizens, is at grips with 
major American problems: Irrigation, oil, 
natural gas, national parks, the Indian, ; 
Alaska, mineral resources, conserving 
American childhood, Federal land. 


$1 NO DRY TECHNICAL REPORT, CONSERVATION 
describes in the vivid language of our best edited | 
popular magazines the challenging national tasks 

per with which every teacher, student, and other 
United States citizen will want to become familiar. 








USEFUL TO TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 
LIBRARIANS WILL FIND this a valuable book for 
reference work for students and teachers working 
in the fields of: 


CIVICS HISTORY GEOGRAPHY 
GEOLOGY SOCIAL SCIENCE NATURE STUDY 


253 pages of text 252 splendid illustrations 








MAIL THIS 
SUPERINTENDENT OF DocuMENTs, fAIL THI 


| 

| (GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, 

W AsHINGTON, D. C. 

| DEAR Sir: 

| Please send me the illustrated, buckram bound book, CONSERVATION 

in the Department of the Interior, for which I inclose $1 (check or money order). 
Very_truly yours, 














VERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1932 








